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Events of the Geek. 


Tuer Six-County and One Party Parliament met on 
Tuesday in the Belfast City Hall to transact business 
preliminary to the ceremonial opening by the King on 
the 22nd. The minority did not and will not 
attend. Major the Hon. Hugh O’Neill, M.P., was 








elected Speaker by his thirty-nine colleagues, who were | 
then duly sworn in and informed of the composition of | 


Sir James Craig’s new Cabinet. In this unique Parlia- 


ment, the Ministers and office-holders already number | 
almost one-half of the members, and are in a fair way | 


permanently to secure Sir James’s majority. 
quent address the Viceroy of Ireland, having hanged 


two quite possibly innocent men in the morning, rebuked | 
the sins of the Black-and-Tans, took the penitent thieves | 


to a hesitating embrace, and doubtfully saluted the new 
Parliament as historic and unwanted. He hinted at 
some of the difficulties which confront the new assembly, 


“built in eclipse,’’ and foreshadowed an Amending Act. | 


Bankruptcy makes this necessary, a bankruptcy which 
can only be averted by England forgoing part or all of the 
tribute exacted by the Act. 


with Westminster. 


tion. The “Northern Whig”’ 
fellow-provincials from ‘‘ megalomaniac plans,’’? and 
ingeminates content instead with “a stature which 
nature intended to be kept within a moderate limit.’’ 

* * * 


Ln the South the solemn play-acting continues. The | 
peers and the Church of Ireland bishops have elected 
their representatives to the Second Chamber through the | 
Crown and Hanaper Office. But the procedure in regard 


to the Lower House is obscure. If a inajority decline to 
be sworn in, Crown Colony government ensues. But 
how will the intention of the majority be ascartained ? 
Will the place of meeting be fixed for Mountjoy Prison, 
under the busy gallows where many of the elected 
members dwell? Or will they be brought in lorries to 


the Castle to declare their mind? 
* * * 


Ir looks as if we were approaching the break-up | 


of Coalition politics. At least, it is clear that it 


can only hope to win an election with candidates whose | 
and that | 


support is nine-tenths of it criticism, 
even then a whole-hog opponent possesses a much 
better chance of success. This was the sad story 





In a subse- | 


Whatever of the tribute | 
remains after the Amending Act will work like madness | 
in the brain of Belfast, and envenom all its relations | 
In another direction the Press and | 
pulpits are minimizing the desire and extent of parti- | 
is discouraging its | 





of the election in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
which, from the day when it acquired an electoral mind, 
has never done anything but make it over to Toryism. 
The demi-semi Coalitionist, Sir Herbert Jessel, failed to 
hold the seat (by 1,888 votes) against a kind of Rother- 
mere candidate, a Mr. Erskine, who preached cnti-waste 
and anti-Coalition doctrine with equal fervor. Since then 
a second disaster has occurred in the Heywood division, 
where the Labor candidate has beaten the Ministerialist 
by over 300, or by 6,000, if we add the Liberal 
vote. The Government defeat in St. George’s was 
known on Tuesday night; the next day the Govern- 
ment, threatened with the collapse both of ite Budget 
and its electoral power, announced the decontrol 
of agriculture and the tearing up of that six 
months old “ scrap of paper,’’ the Agriculture Act, with 
its guarantee of minimum prices for wheat and oats. 
With the farmer’s guarantee, which promised to cost 
the country twenty millions, goes the laborer’s minimum 
wage and his shield in the shape of the Agricultural 
Wages Board. For our part we doubt even the economic 
wisdom of again reducing agriculture to a sweated 
industry. The increased happiness of our countryside 
was the best feature of after-war England; and, if it 
vanishes, the scene may well be one of desolation. The 
‘“Times’’ is quite wrong in thinking that there is a 
surplus of agricultural labor. There is much more of 
a famine, under which the habitual half-culture of 
English land may sink to quarter-culture. We hope 
that the farmers will use their freedom well, and 
re-establish the honorable treaty with Labor which this 
shameless Government has broken. 
* * % 

MEANWHILE, the Government, forced to “ release ’’ 
British agriculture, still presses its plans for fettering 
British industry. If Protection be a bad thing, it is 
obvious that trade should go as free as farming—surely 
a key industry, if any exists. If it is a good one, what 
has Farmer Giles done that he lies out in the cold? 
Anyway, the war on cheapness has been con- 
ducted during the week with very moderate success, for the 
second reading of the Key Industries Bill was only carried 
with the loss of sixteen of the ablest of the Liberal 
Coalitionists, and under a criticism so contemptuous and 
damning as to threaten its success in Committee. Its 
chief defender was the Minister of Education, who, 
having educated himself out of Home Rule, now cons 
the primer of Protection. But even Mr. Fisher could 
only commend the Bill as a homeopathic dose of 
poison, holding some possible grains of good for a sick 
community. That may be useful dope for the shrunken 
remains of Mr. Fisher’s conscience. But it ignores the 
whole content and character of the Bill. So far from 
being curative, that measure obviously aggravates the 


_ special mischief (that of the depreciated exchanges) with 


which it professes to deal. Its poisonous and debilitating 
effect on the constitution of British industry is that, as 


| Sir A. Williamson amply showed, it attacks its supplies 


of raw material—the nutriment on which it lives. 
* * * 


Tue British Government is now apparently compet- 
ing with the French in delaying the meeting of the 
Supreme Council which is to decide, or at any rate discuss, 
the fate of Upper Silesia. The French insist on waiting 
for the report of some expert Commission, which is not 
vet appointed. We insist on waiting for the report of 
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Sir Harold Stuart, who has only just reached the scene 
of his inquiries. Thus does the decision vanish into the 
indefinite future. One asks whether Mr. Lloyd George, 
after the vehement declarations of last month, has 
changed his mind or lost his interest in the subject. 
Anyhow, the British Government has joined the French 
in an extremely offensive note to Berlin, which not only 
rejects its offer of regular troops to help under Allied 
command in restoring order, but even rebukes it for 
making an offer which is “out of place.” But it was 
Mr. George himself, in his Commons speech, who 
publicly invited the offer of the German troops ! These are 
mean and discreditable proceedings. On the spot, mean- 
while, the civil war goes on. The Poles attack. The 
Germans counter-attack. The Allies then order them to 
retire, even threaten to leave the Poles to work their 
will upon the towns which they occupy. Thus the Allies 
now actually treat the Germans as the aggressors, and 
defend the Polish occupation as the lawful state of things. 
The condition of the German population of certain towns 
must be quite unbearable. The “ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
describes the Polish terror in Hindenburg (Zabrze), where 
the poor are beaten with rubber thongs and the rich held 
to ransom. Other towns, especially Kattowitz, are 
besieged in form, and are said to be near starvation. 
* * * 

Tue new phase of Anglo-French relations is an 
active discussion in the French Press over a comprehen- 
sive bargain on all points of difference, to be followed by 
a formal military alliance. We think M. Poincaré (in 
the “ Revue des deux Mondes ’’) was really the author 
of this suggestion. The “ Times ’’ echoed it in a leader 
which obviously expressed only the habitual views of 
Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Steed. The French papers 
insist, however, on treating this article as semi-official, 
and hint that Mr. George has made some approaches in 
this sense. Plainly the bargain would, if it were 
feasible, take the form of a recognition of French 
supremacy in Europe, in return for French support of 
British ambitions in Turkey and other regions overseas. 
We detect no great enthusiasm for the idea in Paris. 
The French are already supreme in Europe, and they 
are not prepared to back our Eastern policy. In 
particular they are pretty confident that they have 
beaten us in Silesia, and they will not spare men for a 
war upon the Turks. A bargain of this kind would be 
rather worse than the Treaties themselves, and 
Mr. George cannot be allowed to forget that he declared 
that our “honor” is involved in Silesia. To barter 
away the German rights which the vote has confirmed, 
for the sake of some obscure Imperialist ends in Turkey, 
would be as discreditable as it ought to be impossible. 
Luckily the French are too exacting to make the bargain 
tempting. 

* * * 

Iv is hard to resist the impression that Mr. George 
and Lord Curzon are preparing to abandon their present 
nominal neutrality in the Greco-Turkish War for some 
measure of active support, with supplies, naval action 
and blockade, if not with land forces Indeed, few 
believe the denials that supplies have already gone to 
the Greeks. The Turks seem flushed with success, and 
the party of no compromise is in the ascendant. They 
are bent on recovering not only Smyrna (which certainly 
ought to be Greek), but Adrianople, and they are skow- 
ing themselves exacting in driving a still more advan- 
tageous bargain with their friends the French. It is 
expected that the Angora troops may soon try to recover 
Constantinople, which is very weakly held. It is hard 
to form a judgment on this Angora movement. It is 
certainly not the mere banditism and militarism which 
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some suppose. <A description of Angora from a German 
journalist in the “ Frankfurter Zeitung’ is in several 
ways reassuring. A university has been created. Much 
building is going on. The elected Assembly is very 
much of a reality. The women are winning freedom, 
and there are other signs of a renaissance, which is 
liberal, though it is intensely nationalist. ‘The nore 
sinister men of the former Young Turk Party are in Ccis- 
favor. In any event the idea of another Eastern War 
is as unpopular here as it is fatuous. 
* * * 

Tue Japanese, after a long period of hesitation, are 
returning to their policy of active intervention in Siberia. 
At Vladivostok they have just upset the local administra- 
tion of the constitutional government, and have installed 
the “ White ’’ General Keppel. Other White forces lie 
in waiting, notably those of Baron Ungern and the bandit 
General Semionov. Moscow, through the “ Daily 
Herald’s ’’ correspondent, sends out the startling news 
that Baron Wrangel and his army are going to be trans- 
ported to the Far East, with the idea of imitating Kolt- 
chak’s westward march. This, of course, would require 
the active aid of the French. The passage of such a force 
for such a purpose through the Suez Canal would involve 
on our part a breach of neutrality, and would violate the 
undertakings of the Trade Agreement. We hope this 
point will be raised in Parliament. The Far Eastern 
Republic, which, in close friendship with Moscow, holds 
the country east of Lake Baikal, is not Sovietist in form, 
or definitely Communist. It was formed by a Constituent 
Assembly elected in the orthodox democratic way. 

* * 

Ix the course of a speech to the Cotton-Growing 
Association at Manchester, Mr. Churchill held out hopes 
of the reduction of military expenditure in the Middle 
East—before the year is out. These economies are always 
in prospect. On the other hand he declared vehemently 
against any ending of the military occupation of Egypt. 
Apparently in spite of denials he holds himself respon- 
sible for Egypt. He will not consent to transfer the 
garrison to the Canal zone. It must stay in Cairo and 
Alexandria. Mr. Churchill, of course, made play with 
the recent riots. These riots were due to the Govern- 
ment’s dubious attitude towards the Milner proposals. 
If Mr. Churchill speaks for it (which is not always the 
case) the Egyptians had the best of grounds for their 
excitement. He referred unctuously in this speech to our 
national reverence for ‘‘ scraps of paper.’’ Has he 
forgotten the Gladstonian pledges of evacuation? No 
new plan for Egypt stands the least chance of pacifying 
the country, if the occupation is continued. Indeed, we 
doubt whether even a delegation under Adly Pasha dare 
accept any solution based on the presence of our troops 
in the chief cities. If we want a settlement, we must 
negotiate it, which means that we must allow the 
Assembly to meet and choose the Delegation. At this 
rate Mr. Churchill will not reduce his army. He will 
have another Ireland on his hands. 

* 


Arver the conviction and punishment at Leipzig 
of three minor, if very brutal, ‘‘ war-criminals,’’ the 
trial of the first really considerable offender has come tu 
an inconclusive end. Captain Neumann, who admitted 
the destruction by torpedo in the Mediterranean of 
a hospital ship, was acquitted, on the ground that he wa: 
punctually obeying the precise orders of his superiors. 
The telegraphic reports are unsatisfying, but we presume 
the order was produced, and that it laid down the 
destruction not merely of ships in general, but specifically 
of hospital ships. In that case, the verdict may be 
fair: one may argue that morals in such a case demand 
heroic disobedience from a subordinate, but no Court in 
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any country would take that view, which makes an end 
of discipline. But we now await the logical sequel. 
Will the Court try the naval authority who signed this 
order? Unless this is done, one of the foulest crimes of 
the whole war remains unpurged and unrepudiated. 
None the less, the ‘‘ Times,’’ in dragging up from 
oblivion the old propaganda taunis about the peculiarly 
German worship of the State as god, has forgotten our 
own evolution in the interval. How many soldiers in 
Ireland have refused to obey orders as monstrous in their 
way as this one? And when they did so, how far did they 
prosper, in spite of our vaunted ethical individualism ? 
Let General Crozier answer. 
* * * 

ComMANDER Kenwortuy’s Bill for the prohibition 
of shows of performing animals has come very near to 
success, and as the Government are willing to grant a 
Committee, its friends may Lope confidently for a better 
fate in another Session. The Commons would have 
passed it with a crippling amendment, which allowed 
any justice of the peace to license a show. With that 
clause the Bill was not worth having, and Commander 
Kenworthy very properly withdrew it, but he was beaten 
only by 69 to 60. The proof of deliberate cruelty in 
training is overwhelming, and even if one were doubtful 
of this, the incidental cruelty of this unnatural life in 
cramped cages, with incessant travelling, would be 
sufficient. The habitual pose of the trainer, with his 
whip always in evidence, is significant enough in itself, 
apart from the ample first-hand evidence of downright 
torture. These shows are doubly barbarous. They 
torment the animals and they demoralize the spectators. 
There could be no worse amusement for children than 
these tasteless and revolting spectacles. If we were a 
really civilized people the mere ugliness and stupidity 
of these antics would be enough to condemn them. 
Happily another measure of humanity, the Captive 
Birds Shooting Prohibition Bill, is passing through the 
House of Lords with surprisingly smal! opposition. 
Among the few opponents is Lord Lanesborough, who 
stated, quite inaccurately, we believe, that pigeon- 
shooting in Monte Carlo is still to go on, and will only 
be removed from the Terrace. On the contrary, our 
information is that only clay pigeons will be used in 
future, either on the Terrace or anywhere else. 

* * % 

A SETTLEMENT of the coal dispute now appears to be 
possible, though it is by no means achieved, as the result 
of the disappearance of the Government and the meet- 
ings between the owners’ and miners’ committees. The 
meetings themselves are set down to the Prine Minister’s 
firmness in fixing a time limit to the offer of a grant of 
£10,000,000. But they would have almost certainly 
followed the statement of Mr. Hodges in the preceding 
week. On the other hand the Prime Minister’s ultimatum 
has created a spirit in the coalfields which will certainly 
subject the new proposals of the owners to close scrutiny. 
To that extent the task of the leaders, who are trying 
desperately hard to get out of the mess, is made more 
difficult. Although, in the new discussions, the owners 
made concessions giving somewhat better wages than 
those offered originally, they claimed in return that there 
should be a new grouping of the collieries on a kind of 
dual economic-geographical basis. This carried the 
miners farther away from the national settlement than 
the area scheme of the earlier negotiations. The proposal 
was therefore fought hard by the men’s leaders. Under 
the circumstances the decision of the Executive to refer 
the proposals to the delegate meeting and recommend a 
ballot was inevitable. The issue now rests with the men 
who have endured a hard ten weeks of conflict. 





‘exchanges,’’ and similar matters had gone. 





Or the wages movements which have come to a head 
this week, the demand of the engineering employers 
stands out as a capital instance of the “‘ new spirit’ in 
industry after the war. In the cotton and wool disputes 
the employers have asked for drastic reductions, and 
have pressed the demands firmly. But they have at 
least discussed the counter-proposals of the men’s 
leaders. The engineering employers, with their Chair- 
man, Sir Allan Smith, as their mouthpiece, have shown 
no such weakness. Sir Allan has maintained a flint-like 
attitude from the beginning of the dispute, and the 
whole story is so important in relation to the belief of 
the workers that they are to be beaten down mercilessly 
to a low standard of life, that we think it worth telling 
in some detail. The employers’ federation opened the 
ball some weeks ago with the announcement that the 
workers must drop the last six shillings increase awarded 
by the Industrial Court, and also Mr. Churchill’s 12} per 
cent. on earnings, the demand, of course, including the 
equivalent increases of piece workers. This meant, in 
actual figures, a reduction of from 16s. to 17s. 6d. a 
week on the average artisan’s time wage of from £4 ds. 
to £4 10s. The laborer would lose about 12s., and the 
piece worker’s reduction might be more than a pound. 

* * * 


As the shipbuilding employers were asking only for 
a cut of 6s., the union officials refused to agree to the 
much more serious reductions. They pointed out that 
the engineers’ wages had never exceeded 130 per cent. 
above the pre-war standard, and that the demand would 
reduce them to about 40 per cent. above 1914, with the 
cost of living still at 130 per cent. The reply of the 
employers was that the bottom had fallen out of the 
industry, and that trade could not be restored without the 
cuts they asked for. They published a pamphlet dealing 
with the loss of markets and the effects of foreign com- 
petition, and the unions published a comprehensive 
reply. The parties then met in conference at York. 
Sir Allan Smith opened the proceedings by the blunt 
statement that the time for discussion of economic ques- 
tions, of “high politics in the matter of economics, 
He added 
that only a month was left for the employers to give effect 
to the reductions. 

* * * 

Tue employers had asked that the unions should 
make a joint recommendation accepting the reductions. 
Mr. Brownlie, of the Engineers’ Union, told Sir Allan 
Smith that the unions had agreed unanimously on the 
preceding day that they could make no such recommend- 
ation. Sir Allan replied that further debate would be 
futile; he was surprised and indignant that the unions’ 
leaders should have presented an “ultimatum ’”’ to the 
employers. An immediate break was prevented by the 
intervention of Mr. Hill, of the Boilermakers, who 
appealed either for modified reductions or for a refer- 
ence of the whole question to a court of inquiry. On 
the question of arbitration the unions had weakened 
their argument because of their withdrawal last year 
from the agreement under which wages disputes were 
submitted to the old Committee on Production and to 
its successor, the Industrial Court. Sir Allan Smith 
pressed this advantage ruthlessly. He declared that 
they were not prepared to allow the question 
to go to arbitration, no matter what body was 
suggested. Finally, he brushed aside once more al] issues 
of foreign policy, international affairs, and the adminis- 
tration of the industry. The trade unions might be right 
or wrong about these things. But as the employers could 
not get orders they must have reductions. When, there- 
fore, the union leaders went to the Labor Minister to ask 
for a court of inquiry, the Government were faced with 
the absolute refusal of the employers. The Act of his 
own Government gives him power to order an inquiry, 
but he is a weak Minister, and has shown no eagerness 
to use it. The further negotiations which he suggested 
proved as futile as the York discussion. But Dr. Mac- 
namara made a further effort on Wednesday to bring 
the parties together again. There, as we write, this 
dangerous and very typical matter stands. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE WORLD-WIDE POGROM. 


‘‘ The experience of the last six months has shown 
that it is hardly possible to hope that an active 
propaganda alone will lead to a class-revolution in 
Western Europe. On the other hand, I direct 
your attention to a curious coincidence : Comrade Krassin 
deduces from his London observations that the economic 
condition and situation of England is extremely bad. 
He seems to think that it would be much easier to 
develop commercial exchange of goods in Germany than 
in England. At the same time Comrade Kopp gathers 
from his Berlin impressions that Germany’s economic 
position is so disastrous that we ought to build our 
expectations on England. That is certainly not an 
accidental coincidence: the economic situation of the 
whole of Europe is hopelessly bad. The present 
order in Europe satisfies no one and all the 
time with increasing potentiality menaces war.’’—From 
an alleged secret circular letter by Tchitcherin to the 
Russian Delegations abroad, ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ June 2nd. 


In this curious document, which we should guess to be 
genuine, the shrewd Machiavelli of the Kremlin looks at 
our post-war world, and finds it evil. He is not an 
unbiased student, and the recipe which follows for profit- 
ing from our confusions and decline equals in wickedness 
any effort of capitalistic imperialism. M. Tchitcherin 
was in his younger days an official of the Tsarist Foreign 
Office, and his instructions to his agents to widen all the 
various rifts in the European system, so as tu hasten the 
inevitable war, read like a relapse into’ old habits. No 
worse instructions—if the letter is genuine—were ever 
sent to the Tsar’s official intriguers in Belgrade or Con- 
stantinople. What interests us in this letter (even 
should it prove to be a concoction) is not so much the 
instructions as the diagnosis. The coincidence that the 
Russian agents in London and Berlin should each have 
despaired of the country in which he found himself, and 
advised the opening up of trade with the other, is cer- 
tainly arresting. If Mr. Krassin was of that opinion 
some months ago, subsequent events have only confirmed 
his judgment. The coal struggle has been followed by 


the cotton lock-out, and that by the threat to 
engineering, and with over two million workers 


unemployed our export trade has almost ceased. That 
is a rather terrific phenomenon. Mr. Kopp could, 
doubtless, give good reasons for his equal pessimism 
about Germany, though we incline to think that rela- 
tively her case is even rapidly mending, as ours is 
deteriorating. Broadly, it is true that “the economic 
situation of the whole of Europe is hopelessly bad,’’ and 
that “ the present order satisfies no one.’’ One may choose 
one’s measure of the disorder at will from the Irish or 
Silesian news, or from the trade returns. But the candid 
M. Tchitcherin does not conceal from himself that the 
case of Russia, to put it mildly, is no better. He speaks 
of the “ weariness’’ and the “ apathy,’’ and “ the diffi- 
culty of any Socialist reconstruction ’’ of society. There 
may be more of the grim wil] to hope amid difficulties, 
more of the creative, architectural spirit in Russia than 
elsewhere. But its economic plight is also bad, perhaps 
even “ hopelessly bad,’’ and whatever ambitions, expecta- 
tions, and illusions may be entertained about its future, 
not many Russians, if any, can be “ satisfied ’’ with its 
“ present order.’’ The malaise is general, and it is only 
shades and degrees that distinguish victorious England 
from vanquished Germany, or Capitalist Poland from 
Socialist Russia. 

The mind goes on from M. Tchitcherin’s suggestive 
‘ coincidence ’’ to a rather wider generalization. It is a 





weary commonplace to say that we are all suffering from 
the after-effects of the war. But the commonplace may 
be worth emphasizing, for we imagine that there is far 
more in common between the case of Socialist Russia and 
Capitalist Europe than the People’s Commissioner for 
Foreign Affairs would like to admit. The Marxist read- 
ing of history is a valuable mental discipline. But it 
ignores psychology. Profound as the economic conse- 
quences of the war have been, it may be that the psycho- 
logical consequences cut even deeper. Five years or more 
of fighting have rebarbarized a great part of the 
European population. The normal inhibitions, which 
from childhood onwards become second nature even to 
rough men, were sharply broken down. The habit which 
makes it seem a difficult thing even to strike another 
human being, the shrinking from inflicting pain or 
wounds, was first eradicated, and then converted in the 
apter pupils into a positive delight in every form of 
violence, from smashing to massacre. When one reads 
of Black-and-Tans who first took the wanton trouble of 
smashing all the furniture in a house which they intended 
to burn, one realizes that a direct sensual pleasure in 
malicious violence has been awakened. It may be that 
something of the savage or the Sadist is latent in all of 
us: it is training which drives it below the threshold of 
consciousness. However that may be, the proportion of 
potential savages in all the civilized races is evidently 
appreciable—here fuscisti, there Noske’s Guards; here 
Black-and-Tans, and there the men who burned the 
Dublin Custom House ; here ‘‘ White ’’ pogrom makers, 
and there practitioners of the Red Terror. Young aristo- 
crats in the many officers’ corps are at least as liable to 
this degeneration as manual workers, and the records of 
all the cruelty, sensuality, and destruction wrought from 
Cork to Odessa, from Silesia to Milan, carry us back to 
Rome of the Social and Civil Wars, or to that once 
incredible but now almost familiar world of horrors 
which Candide explored. 

These, doubtless, are the pathological cases. But 
what has been the mental effect of war on the mass of 
normal men? A few, one fears very few, have reacted 
by turning to an absolute Quaker pacifism—that move- 
ment grows notably in Germany. But the average man 
of all classes has suffered a little of the coarsening that 
makes the fascist or the Black-and-Tan. He does not 
himself itch to go on throwing bombs. But he is neither 
surprised nor greatly shocked when others do it. If it is 
remarkable that a few thousand young men can dash 
about the streets and roads of Italy in lorries, hurling 
hand-grenades or burning buildings, it is much more 
remarkable that the millions of Italians suffer them to 
do it. ‘The passivity or the complicity of the Govern- 
ment is the most startling fact of all. The mental change. 
the nervous lesion, the moral inseasibility, whatever one 
may call it, has affected multitudes of men and women 
who never heard a trench-mortar. Part of our English 
callousness about Ireland may be due to mere ignorance 
or want of imagination. But how should we have felt in 
London seven years ago if we had seen the tents in 
Kensington Gardens, pitched as if for civil war? It would 
have seemed an incredible affront to English traditions. 
To-day the average Londoner thinks only that it is a 
nuisance that the park gates are closed. 

We sulfer not merely from the wild violence of men 
of the Korfanty or D’Annunzio type; much worse is 
the calculating and legalized violence of Governmenis. 
They, too, go smashing on a Titanic scale. The Big 
Four dropped the venerable fabric of the Austrian 
Empire like a bowl of porcelain on the ground. The 
frivolity which could ruin the economic :tructure of 
Central Europe had something of the pogrom spirit in 
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it. Mr. George’s frightfulness in Ireland is an amazing 
exhibition of war-psychology, but is it more wonderful 
than the levity and the provocation of his conduct of our 
industrial struggles or of his imnsensate plunge 
into Protection? One remembers the challenge to 
Labor and the proclamation of a class-war that preceded 
the issue over coal. When one thinks of all the parade 
in readiness for civil strife, one seems to hear the perhaps 
legendary Junker of 1914 calling for his ‘‘ jolly, refresh- 
ing war.’’ The French champing their bits to ride over 
the Ruhr, or loosing their Poles upon Silesia, are our fit 
companions, however little we may like them, in the 
post-war madhouse. Government, be it at home or 
abroad, has become mere dictation, the application of 
threats and force. There is only one technique for 
dealing with Germans or Turks, with Irish Catholics or 
British miners. We are all in jack-boots, or under them. 

The Communist, frankly preaching the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, seems to us not so much the product 
of an economic process as the victim, like statesmen and 
fascisti, of war-psychology. There is this to be said for 
him, that he has a constructive purpose; he knows where 
he is going, and even if he fails disastrously, at least he 
is trying to build. 
Western Europe generally, the constructive side of 
government has disappeared. Who remembers to-day all 
the planning that went on during the war, all the talk 
of a home fit for heroes? Government, as Mr. George 
conducts it, is not only violent and frivolous, it is nega- 
tive. Abroad, the League of Nations has gone, while 
social reconstruction is in abeyance at home. The 
engineering employers fling an ultimatum on the table 
for the workers to take or to leave; the Government 
abandons the minimum wage for the agricultural 
laborer and, ata moment’s notice, cuts down its unemploy- 
ment dole by 25 per cent. Only one conscious purpose 
seems to illumine the Coalition, the defence of property, 
while property itself disappears with our trade. So 
conservative in the worse sense, so averse even from 
milder adaptations has it become, that it courts industrial 
ruin rather than promote a unification within capitalist 
principles of our chaotic and obsolete mining system. 

M. Tchitcherin, indeed, retains one hope. A little 
more smashing, he thinks, another bout of war, and the 
social revolution will come throughout Europe. Con- 
ceivably it might. But we doubt the creative efficacy 
of any revolution which should arise from sheer despair 
amid universal poverty and rebarbarization. There is 
another possibility, and that is Cesarism. It springs 
more naturally than a Communist Utopia from the break- 
down of habitual restraints, the rejection of rational self- 
government, the recourse to dictation. The Cesar of 
to-morrow may start his career, like the great Julius, as 
demagogue, but he will be, not so much the commander as 
the provider of legions, a Carnot, a Trotsky, an organizer 
of victory. Mr. George is, perhaps, a poor effort of 
exhausted nature to achieve the type. But he lacks the 
constructive vision and the administrative ability. 
Trotsky, if he had had Germans instead of Russians to 
lead, might have filled the ré/e better. But on one point 
M. Tchitcherin may be right. Our fate may, indeed, be 
another war. Survey the scene—with ultimata for our 
only diplomacy, without the League of the future, or 
the Balance of the past, armed to the teeth, indifferent 
to the shame of violence, all the nations restless, all 
dissatisfied, each whistling vainly to a pack of allies less 
civilized than ourselves (for the French have the Poles, 
and the Russians have the Turks), each aware that 
mobilization is the shortest cure for unemployment, 








grabbing at coal-fields, oil-wells, and tributes—for 
such a world war is a natural and easy lapse. It is the 
logic, the fatal inference from our daily conduct. 

We do not doubt the comparative sanity of the 
average man. But against the general background of 
dullness, disillusionment, and drift, in this society of ours 
when even on the edge of disaster a Test Match is the one 
thing that interests, this average, inassive sanity has lost 
its power of movement. It, too, is militarized. It has 
learned to step only at the word of command. It is 
inert, as only men who have worn uniform can be. And 
it, too, is reckless. Dismal experience has taught every 
working man who has a wrinkle on his brow or a grey 
hair on his head that strikes in a falling market are use- 
less, and yet the workmen strike, or allow themselves to 
be maneuvred into a lock-out which enemies can call a 
strike. This average, lumpish sanity has, in its turn, lost 
its bearings, and its habitual impulses. It has no joy in 
work. Why should it have? Work has no social mean- 
ing for it. Yesterday at explosives, to-day at scents; 
yesterday at a tank, to-day at a car de Ize ; yesterday for 
destruction, to-day for display; the same clanking 
machine turns round, for profit but not distinctly or con- 


. i€ | sciously for social use. The worker detests manager, fore- 
In our own country, and indeed in | 


man, or director, as he never detested ‘‘ Fritz ’’ in the 
trenches. But he has no constructive dreams. He is as 
cold to Communism as he is to the competitive system. He 
believes in cricket or football, according to the season, 
and cinemas all the time. Certainly ‘‘ the present order 
in Europe satisfies no one.’’ But that motive is not 
sufficient for anything good or brave or positive, for work 
or for building, or even for revolution. It avails for 
ca’ canny, for strikes that are barely deliberate, for all 
the unconscious sabotage of a society wrecked by war. 
Who shall restore it? It has the religion it wants to 
point the sad experience of its past, and show the 
way to a finer order. And it always has the 
earth and the possibilities thereof. Help may come 
from the appearance of a revived and scientific rural 
society, such as two well-informed correspondents declare 
to be at work in Central Europe. At least the ‘‘ Green 
Rising ’’ they describe comes from the class that seems 
best able to survive the moral shock of the war, and even 
to draw from it fresh stores of hope and economic power. 





THE INDUSTRIAL AFTER-WAR. 


Ir is now manifest even to our people that the moral and 
intellectual damages which war inflicts on wealth and 
industry exceed those which come from the ravages of 
war itself, and threaten to paralyze the fruitful 
processes of production and commerce. Man no longer 
trusts man; class no longer class, or nation nation. So 
the task, difficult enough in itself, of attaining to either 
the pre-war position or to the happier one promised to 
free nations as the reward of victory, has been made 
impossible. The ordinary people of this country find 
themselves slipping down the slope of unemployment and 
poverty without understanding in the least why or how 
their suffering comes. 

Look at the situation from the standpoint of the 
consumer, for whose sake trade and industry exist. His 
plight becomes continually more pitiable. The stoppage 
of one big industry after another cuts down or stops his 
money income. But prices refuse to fall proportionately, 
while taxes take a huge direct or secret toll. 

What is the matter? Why must employment and 
production flag when they are needed so urgently? Why 
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must Capital and Labor quarrel when peaceful co-opera- 
tion should be the paramount interest of both? Why 
should commercial intercourse between nations be 
throttled by Governmental decrees when everyone pro- 
fesses to desire to set the world upon its economic legs 
again ? 

War itself left 
a legacy of impoverishment as regards consumable wealth. 


Look at what is happening here. 


More energy had to go into replacing plant and 
stocks, and providing new capital out of a reduced 
amount of immediately available energy, and our foreign 
trade was grievously impaired. Therefore the amount of 
income available for national consumption was consider- 
ably reduced. Now no class has been willing to reduce 
its consumption. Some have been forced to do so. But 
everywhere the process has bred soreness and antagonism. 
The old rich, driven to large cuts in luxurious expendi- 
ture, resent the reckless display of the war-profiteers. 
The latter, again, are split into two opposed 
factions—those whose war-profits have evaporated, 
and those who, by judicious gambling or cornering of 
markets, have made a tempestuous peace as profitable as 
war itself. The professional and other middle classes 
envisage an economic future in which they will be 
crushed between the upper millstone of the taxing State 
and the nether millstone of high prices. 

But the immediate trouble comes chiefly from the 
quarrels between employer and worker. Employers have 
been losing money, markets have been falling, the value 
of their stocks has been depreciating. They want lower 
wages so as to market their goods with a fair margin of 
profit at lower selling prices. This appears to them neces- 
sary and reasonable. The workers in coal, cotton, or what 
not, can, they contend, afford to take lower wages to corre- 
spond with the falling cost of living. The workers, how- 
ever, resent and resist this demand, partly because they 
have a superstitious regard for money as compared 
with real wages, and partly because they have been 
taught to expect, not a lower standard of living than the 
pre-war, but a higher. Two important classes in 
particular, miners and rail-workers, were admittedly 
underpaid for certain grades of labor before the war. 
Generally speaking, the duration of the war established 
habits of higher standards of consumption for very large 
classes of workers. The workers generally are refusing 
the demand that they should, as consumers, accept any 
share of the reduction of national consumption preached 
under the text of the necessity of national economy. 

To the ordinary business man, as indeed to most 
economists, their attitude seems quite unreasonable. 
If, as we know, a smaller total of wealth is being 
produced, while a larger proportion of it must be saved 
to make up war damages, the volume available for con- 
sumption must be less. All classes in these circum- 
stances must consume less. Economies in the luxuries of 
the rich and comfortable classes are not enough. The 
workers must, temporarily at any rate, sacrifice their 
improved war-status and take real wages at or below the 
1914 level. 

But the workers refuse. They are impelled by what 
on the whole is a sound instinct, rather than by any argu- 
ment. They struggle to hold on to some of their higher 
wages, declining to accept the theory that lower wage 
rates will restore employment, revive trade, and perhaps 
leave their family purchasing power unreduced. They do 
right to resist—provided they can make resistance effec- 
tive. Tf not, they had best give in in time, avoid a punish- 





ing fight to a finish, and conserve their resources for a 
more favoreble hour. We say they do right to resist, 
because we hold that their sacrifice of wages will not 
restore trade and employment. It might, if we were 
really living in a world of free competition and free 
trade. But we are not. We are living in a world where 
combines, cartels, and trusts are everywhere striving to 
regulate output and prices, and where Governments 
are playing into their hands by protecting and 
isolating markets. This policy not only robs the 
consumer, as such, but injures every trade which is 
unable to protect itself by resorting to the same economic 
and political weapons. For most consumers are simply 
“ other producers,’’ and most of the injuries they sustain 
react injuriously upon the trades from which they draw 
their incomes. 

Here is the supreme folly of the Key Industries Bill 
and of the entire impolicy to which it is attached. For 
nearly all the articles excluded from this country by this 
measure are directly serviceable, either to important 
British industries of which they are said to be “ keys,’’ 
or to the processes of research or scientific education which 
are the intellectual feeders of industrial progress. To 
compel our textile trades to use worse or dearer dyes than 
they could buy from Germany, or our scientists and 
teachers to use worse glasses or electrical appliances, 
would be a bad policy at any time. But at this hour, 
when our trades are fighting hard to fit themselves for 
the new conditions of world competition, it is simply 
disastrous. Regarded as an integral part of the fresh 
outburst of economic nationalism, by which every country 
‘protects ’’ itself from receiving the goods which other 
countries can make and supply more advantageously, it 
not only contributes to reduce the total productivity of 
the world and the share which comes to each nation, but 
it has an even more dangerous consequence. Fer it 
fans the unextinguished fires of national hatred, and 
stops the coming of the real peace. 

This, setting aside its political and moral implica- 
tions, is economic suicide. For it invades the incomes 
of the impoverished peoples in order to sustain the 
burdens of armaments, and reinforces everywhere the 
expectation of force as the remedy for antagonisms of 
interest between nations, classes, trades, and individuals. 
Coming back to our own internal economics, we are con- 
vineed that the external conflicts between Capital and 
Labor in the several trades are not the most fundamental 
change that is taking place. After further fighting, 
employers and employees are likely to come to some 
agreement to organize as effectively as they can 
on some basis of profit-sharing or other community 
of interest. They will then shift the conflict to a 
struggle between better organized and more essential 
trades and worse organized and less essential ones, unless 
it is found possible to substitute some just mode of settle- 
ment for economic force. And this justice is not easy 
to discover or apply. The rough-and-ready fairness of 
free competition has largely disappeared, and more con- 
sidered and organized methods of securing a justum 
pretium for the consumer are as yet in the stage of raw 
experimentation. If men wanted justice as much as 
victory, in industry or in politics, the task would be 
attainable. But this grand moral solvent is wanting. 
It is as yet impossible to secure confidence in 
impartial tribunals and equitable rules, and a genuine 
desire to make them workable. A distaste for justice and 
a preference for forcible settlements still remain as the 

chief moral damage of war. 
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THE GREEN 


RISING. 


By D. Tompson anp M. W. Fopor.* 


I. 
Wate Republicanism v. Monarchism, Danube-Federa- 
tionism v. an Austro-German Alliance, and Bolshevism v. 
Capitalism are occupying the stage in all discussions of 
Central Europe, one class, long neglected, is rising to 
a position of unchallenged power. The peasant, yester- 
day a serf, is to-day master of the Central European 
situation. He holds the nations’ economics in his hands, 
and more and more he directs the nations’ politics. Yet 
his emergence upon the scene has been so undramatic, so 
absolutely the result of circumstances which he himself 
did not precipitate, that students of European politics— 
journalists and statesmen—pass him over with hardly a 
word, and continue to discuss the future of Central 
Europe as though he did not exist. The ‘‘ Red ”’ rising is 


a matter of gravest concern, and from time to time | 


occupies headlines in the newspapers. But the ‘‘ Green ”’ 
rising, which promises and threatens as much and is far 
more actual, has created hardly a ripple of interest. 

It represents the ascendancy of a class which, before 
the war, was definitely on the decline. In May, 1920, 
Dr. Schlittenbauer, the leading spirit of the Bavarian 
peasant movement, presented a memorandum to the 
French and British Consuls in Munich regarding the 
condition of agriculture in Germany. In it he pointed 
out that the whole tendency before the war had led to 
the disappearance of the small-holder and the concentra- 
tion of land in the hands of a few estate owners, especially 
in West and East Prussia, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and 
the Province of Saxony. He laid down suggestions for 
reversing this process and returning the erstwhile indus- 
trial population to the land, estimating that at least five 
million town workers could thus be secured a livelihood. 

Dr. Schlittenbauer’s statement regarding the situa- 
tion in Germany might have been made of every country 
in Central Europe. The last twenty years before the 
war had seen the decay of agriculture in all of these 
countries except Roumania and Russia-—a decline 
especially noteworthy in the case of the small-holder. 
The competition offered the European farmer by 
American and Argentine produce was overwhelming. In 
1913 large quantities of Indian corn were being imported 
into Hungary, the second biggest corn-producing 
country in Europe, from La Plata, underselling the local 
produce in spite of tariffs, and only Russia and 
Roumania, where almost serf labor was available, could 
compete against Argentine wheat. 

In all Central European countries the agricultural 
population drifted into the cities to become town 
workers, and their holdings were often turned into hunt- 
ing grounds for the aristocracy. Just before the war 
Baron Seefried, the son-in-law of Franz Josef, made him- 
self a great park from the pasture lands of thirty 
farmers in Lower Austria—farms which previously had 
yielded milk and meat for Vienna. During the same 
years the German Prince, Hoherlohe, was buying up 
hundreds of peasant holdings in Northern Hungary and 
converting them into parks, where he came perhaps once 
a year to hunt with Kaiser Wilhelm. These are only 
two illustrations, taken at random from among hundreds. 

Even where agricultural production increased, it did 
so at the sacrifice of the small-holder and the lower 
gentry. The only people who could compete against 
Western production were those big landowners who used 
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the most modern agricultural machinery and employed 
cheap labor, such as the West Prussian Junker, who got 
his labor from Poland, and employed first American 
machinery and, later, German copies ; or the big families 
of Bohemia, such as the Furstenbergs, Lichtensteins and 
Hapsburgs ; or the foreign landowners of Hungary, such 
as King Louis of Bavaria, who had a great dairy and 
sugar factory at Sarvar. In Hungary even the Ester- 
hazys and Karolyis, greatest of native proprietors, had to 
reduce somewhat their former luxurious standard of 
living. The small-holders went to the city, the lower 
gentry swelled the ranks of the parasitical bureaucracy. 
Even in Serbia, a purely agricultural country, cattle- 
breeding was on the decline, partly because of the restric- 
tions imposed by Austria, and partly because of the 
competition of Argentine frozen meat. 
tobacco crops were suffering in a like manner. 
In all of these countries, those peasants who survived 
represented the lowest standard of life of any class. They 
were ignorant to the point of illiteracy, and no one cared, 
nor attempted to educate them. They were economically 
exploited by the town. They worked from dawn to sunset, 


and lived after the manner of their fathers, with no 
progress. 


Bulgarian 


Il. 

The war, the successive revolutions, the Entente 
blockade, and inter-State barriers, all unequivocal 
disasters to the town population, have contributed in 
turn to the ‘‘ Green ’’ rising—the coming into power of 
this declining and exploited class. The war and the 
blockade cut off the killing competition. Russian and 
American wheat being no longer available, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Bavaria, and Hungary had to supply them- 
selves and the industrial sections of Central Europe. 
Then the revolutions and the Peace Treaty, which com- 
pleted the shattering of industry and the collapse of inter- 
national finance and commerce, increased the relative 
security of the peasant. Whereas, before 1914, the 
chief economic basis in Central Europe had been 
industrial production, and the whole of politics were in 
the hands of the aristocracy and big financial and 
industrial interests, diluted by the constantly increas- 
ing power of the town workers, the war shifted the 
economic basis back to food, and the revolutions took food 
control out of the hands of the aristocrat. 

It is one of the ironies of revolutions that those who 
make them are often the last to profit by them. In 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Germany the revolu- 
tions were made by the town workers, while the peasants 
looked phlegmatically on. Yet in Hungary, for 
example, the first political revolution gave way to 
Bolshevism, and the ‘‘ Red ’’ régime in its turn to a 
‘‘ White ’’ reaction, and to-day the town worker is left 
without factories to work in, and without even the right 
to strike if he has work. But a million peasants who 
came into possession of land under the first revolution 
have maintained it throughout all the changes. Similarly, 
in the other countries, the revolutions, not yet measurable 
in their effects upon the town workers, and even of doubt- 
ful benefit to them, have put land into the hands of the 
peasants, and have thereby handed them the chief, 
immediate, economic power. And that economic power 
means political power is shown by the amazing way in 
which this hitherto unrepresented class are becoming the 
governors of Central Europe. 

Take the case of Bavaria. Bavaria, prior to the 
revolution, had a population almost equally divided 
between town and country: Both workers and peasants 
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were organized, although the organization of the towns 
was vastly superior to that of the country. Nuremberg, 

Augsburg, and Wiirzburg were the most radical Socialist 
centres in Germany, and the industries of these towns 
were nothing behind those of Prussia. The Social Demo- 
cratic revolution in 1918 drove away the Wittelsbach 
dynasty and deposed the landed aristocracy. The 
assassination of Kurt Eisner, leader of the revolution, 
drove the proletariat to a desperate step, and the three 
weeks’ reign of Bolshevism followed. This revolution 
was quelled, it will be recalled, by German troops who, 
in bringing about the downfall of the town workers, 
automatically handed over power to the only class 
organized to receive it—the peasants. And under the 
leadership of Dr. Heim and Dr. Schlittenbauer the 
Bavarian peasants have not only kept the town workers 
from regaining their previous prestige Lut have ousted 
the bourgeoisie from nearly all former positions. More- 
over, with a view to securing an intimate and local 
control over those interests nearest to them, these 
Bavarian peasants have taken a leaf—no doubt uncon- 
sciously—from the Soviet idea, in establishing in 
localities, districts, and nationally, ‘‘ Landesbauern- 
kammern ’’—Agricultural Chambers, which are almost 
sovereign in their own districts and can compel Govern- 
ment and ‘‘ Landtag ’’ (the State Diet) to listen to them 
on all agricultural questions. 

These Agricultural Chambers have reached an even 
higher development in the land reform of Hungary. 
Hungary before the war was almost feudal. Thirty-two 
per cent. of all arable lands were in the hands of owners 
of more than 3,000 acres. Count Esterhazy held 
approximately 400,000 acres; the Karolysis 300,000; 
the Schoenborns, 300,000—all fine wheat-growing soil. 
In 1908 there was a single peasant deputy in Parliament, 
Stephen Szabo, of Nagyatad, who had fought the peasant 
cause with little success for more than thirteen years. 
To-day this simple peasant, owner of 30 acres of ground 
which he works himself, sits as Minister of Agriculture 
where no one lower than a baron ever sat before, and 
leads the Majority Party in the Hungarian Government. 
Two thousand five hundred districts of Hungary have 
Agricultural Chambers, and the power of the peasants 
demonstrates itself constantly in national politics. 

In Austria the power of the peasant has chiefly 
grown, not through organization or revolution, but 
through economic circumstance. If ever there was a 
country where food was at a premium, that country is 
Austria since the war. The absolute necessity of using 
every available scrap of tillable soil has led to the break- 
ing up of great hunting properties, and there has been 
a steady movement for the repopulation of the country- 
side since 1918. There is no National Peasant Party in 
Austria, and no peasant deputy sits in the Austrian 
Parliament. Nevertheless, it is easy here to trace the 
growing peasant ascendancy. The reversal in late 1920 
of the Social Democratic policy of Government food con- 
trol in favor of Free Trade is generally held to be 
a victory for the Christian Socialist (Clerical) Party, but 
actually it is a victory for the peasants, for it was they 
who forced it into the Clerical platform. There are 
strong local peisant organizations, particularly in Tyrol 
and Steiermark, Lower Austria, and Carinthia, and in 
these places they wield great power in the local “ Land- 
tags.’’ There are signs of a growing attempt on the part 
of the Austrian peasant to free himself from the town. 
In Upper Austria the members of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation--a peasant co-operative organization—are build- 
ing a factory for the manufacture of artificial manure, 
and have bought another for the manufacture of farm 
machinery, 
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Bulgaria and Serbia have always been peasant coun- 
tries, but until the close of the war the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment was entirely in the hands of the bourgeoisie, and 
dealt with matters of foreign policy and with home affairs 
of esoteric interest to the predominant class. To-day 
practically the entire Government is peasant. Up to 
the present day there is no peasant representation in the 
National Parliament of Serbia. The Government is still 
in the hands of lawyers, and the chief political discussion 
is around the question of a united Jugo-Slavia under 
Serbian rule, or a decentralized and federated Govern- 
ment. But in Croatia, a province of the Jugo-Slavia 
created by the Peace Treaty, under the leadership of 
Raditsch, there is a mighty “Green ’’ rising. Out of the 
ninety-three deputies from Croatia, forty- nine are out- 
and-out peasant representatives. 


(To be continued.) 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Oxsvious.y there is trouble in the Cabinet. Half 
a dozen panic measures in as many days—the scrapping 
of the Agriculture Act, the 5s. cut in unemployment pay 
—tell their own tale. Their finance is already in ruins: 
more taxation or more borrowing is inevitable, and 
either contingency is appalling. There are disputes over 
the Finance Bill (as over most of this Government’s legis- 
lative enterprises) ; otherwise we should hardly have had 
Mr. Chamberlain’s feeble explanation the other night 
that Committee on the Bill must be put off pending the 
return to a later train service—as if the nation’s finances 
could not possibly be debated save at an all-night 
sitting! Ministers may now have to bring in a second 
or revised edition of this year’s Budget, manipu- 
lated into some sort of relevance to all that remains of the 
shattered calculations of two months ago. As it is 
unemployment that is the chief cause of the disorganiza- 
tion alike in expenditure and revenue, Sir Robert Horne, 
as the engineer-in-chief of the coal muddle, has the 
satisfaction of reflecting that he is a main author of his 
own confusion. 


Rumors of an Irish settlement abound; but what 
foundation can they possibly possess? Each of the terrors 
is in full spate; partition, lamely functioning in Ulster, 
and working not at all in the South, stamps Irish discon- 
tent still deeper into the soil, and in an evil hour the King 
has been induced to yield it (doubtless by no active will of 
his own) his personal patronage. Whatcan moderate Sinn 
Fein do in such a pass? Set up a secret negotiation with 
Lloyd George? Ridiculous. Sinn Fein can accept no 
gift of his offering ; and his own character is so changed, 
that only the uniform of the Black-and-Tans fits 
his present figure. What is needed is a new, an 
uncommitted, authority. It can come only from one 
quarter, the Dominions. They are about to sit in a 
kind of Imperial Diet. With the exception of 
Mr. Massey, I imagine they are all Home Rulers, 
though of varying types, sympathetic to the new Ireland 
from which the old discontent draws its strength, and 
they possess at least one statesman of genius and freshness 
and energy of mind. If any intervener in the Anglo-Irish 
quarrel is to arrive, it will be General Smuts; and if there 
is a basis of intervention, it should lie in applying to 
Ireland the independent voluntaryism which Mr. Duncan 
Hall lately expounded in these columns as the constitu- 
tiona! basis of the British Commonwealth, 
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I am sure the world of journalism will rejoice in the 
peculiar honor paid to it by Sir Henry Dalziel’s delayed 
but finally accomplished accession to the peerage. The 
implied compliment to the House of Lords is indeed not 
inconsiderable ; but though Sir Henry’s presence enriches 
it, even the gain to the peerage is less conspicuous than 
that to Sir Henry’s profession. Perhaps I might even 
add the King himself to the list of beneficiaries, for it 
can be a source of no small pride to the monarchy to 
enroll among its noblemen a conductor of the once Re- 
publican “ Reynolds’s.’’ Still it is the profession to which 
I am devoted that remains the chief gainer, and I cannot 
but think that there should be some recognition of this 
fact in the ceremony of introduction. Would it not be 
a pleasant and a proper thing for Sir Henry to make his 
first appearance in the Gilded Chamber between two 
such herald angels as Lord Riddell and (say) Lord Beaver- 
brook? To have the House of Lords thus reminded of 
the presence in their midst of the stalwart props of 
“Reynolds’s,’’ the “News of the World,’’ and the “Daily 
Express,’’ would be a useful lesson to noble lords of the 
way in which privilege, like freedom, slowly broadens 
down. But even here I find myself thinking (as indeed is 
natural) of the honor to my calling. For who does not 
rejoice when knowledge and virtue, culture and delicacy, 
not only, as in these notable examples, flourish in the 
popular Press, but are signalled out for the highest 
rewards ? 


For the rest I am constrained to admit that the list 
of Birthday Honors has its perplexities. I think—I only 
think—I know why some people have been chosen for 
advancement. But on the whole I feel myself abandoned 
to speculation. I might, for example, be able to assign 
a common cause to such distinctions as those reserved for 
Sir William Berry and Sir Charles Sykes. But to be 
told curtly, and almost in the same breath, that a knight- 
hood has been conferred on Mr. Richard Martin, “ ex- 
Mayor of Swansea,’’ and on Mr. Sargeant, ‘‘ Mayor 
of Hove throughout the war,’ and that the same 
reward has been adjudged adequate to the merits of 
Professor Arthur Keith and the Director of the National 
Gallery, is a trifle confusing to one’s sense of values. 
But, on the other hand, some of the qualifications are so 
precise as even to suggest that they were drawn up by 
the candidate himself. Is it not, for example, a new and 
refreshing title to a baronetcy to have been the head of 
‘one of the first firms to make 6 in. and 15 in. shells 
entirely by women’s labor ’’; to be the director of ‘‘ an 
old family business of iron-ore smelters in Welling- 
horough ’’; to be at once eighty-one years old, and the 
“last of the Franklens who have lived in Glamorgan 
since the time of Edward II.’’; and to have rendered 
‘ services ’’ to the Empire ‘‘ for forty years in connec- 
tion with rifle-shooting ’’? Here, at least, is gratifying 
evidence of a large mind, on the look-out for the 
Imperially deserving. 


I sre that Sir John Ellerman’s solicitors write to 
the “ Morning Post ’’ to give a point-blank contradiction 
to the statement that their client is joining with 
Mr. John Walter in acquiring a controlling interest 
in the proprietorship of the ‘‘ Times.’’ Well and 
good. It is, I think, an excellent thing that 
the Northcliffian ‘‘ Times,’’ with its perplexing but often 
beneficent liberalism and its independence of this 
wretched Government, should not revert to anti-Irishism 
or retire to the Georgian pen. But I hope the process of 
enlightening the public as to what the “ Times” is going 
to be and to do will not stop with Messrs. Nicholson’s 
letter to the “‘ Post.’ For in its present apparel 





the paper seems to be like Mr. Wells’s invisible 
man; you cannot in the least tell where it stand: 
or what it is going to do next. I am concerned, 
for example, like millions of Englishmen, with the 
question of free trade. But not one word of counsel, 
good or bad, can I draw from the once voluble oracle 
of the Square. Even on Ireland the ‘‘ Times’’ of 
to-day speaks in other than the brave accent of a few 
weeks ago. So if my favorite organ (or one of my 
favorite organs) will kindly start “ functioning ’’ again, 
T shall feel personally indebted to the organist. 


Tue friends of the Labor Party will hope to have some 
clear explanation of the very slight and feevle support it 
has given to the fight against the Key Industries Bill. 
Has it indeed been a fight at all? The ‘‘ Daily News,” 
for example, records a good and drastic criticism by 
Mr. William Graham. - But it also notes that not a single 
member of the Party was in the House to hear it. I am 
told that even this was an incomplete account of the facts, 
and that the Labor Party withdrew in a body when 
Mr. Graham rose to speak. Why! The Liberals believe 
that this act was not unconnected with the Government’s 
support of Labor’s case (in my opinion a very good 
case) for free railway vouchers for Members of Parlia- 
ment. In return the Labor Party was to do its best 
to confine the debate on the Bill to a single sitting. 
I don’t like to think that there was even an informal 
arrangement on so extremely dubiovs a footing; for it 
would imply that Labor Members cared less about free 
trade for Great Britain than about free travel for them- 
selves. But as the suggestion has been made, I think 
it should be met. 


THE papers write of Will Crooks as if he were a kind 
of society clown, and his life began and ended as a 
recruiter for the war. I doubt whether the closing phase 
of his amiable career was a particularly happy one; cer- 
tainly it was but a small part, and that not the most 
characteristic. Crooks was such a natural humorist, and 
so quick to see the dramatic fun of a situation, and to 
tell the truth he got so quick a response to his jokes and 
improvizations, that it would be a wonder if the House of 
Commons did not spoil him a little. In fact, the petting 
he got made but small difference. He did not set up to 
be a leader of the Labor Party ; being content for most of 
his life in Parliament and on the London County Council 
to follow John Burns, and go on telling the simple story 
of how people lived in Poplar. Thus he carried into a 
most unreal place, the House of Commons, some scent and 
image of the real, and that in itself was a great thing to 
do. He was a shrewd, kindly man; and if his showman- 
ship was sometimes a little forced, his judgment of men 
was penetrating, and his heart remained, with his 
homely body, with his own folk. 





I Have before me a signed copy of a statement made 
by an lrish lady known to one of my colleagues. Her 
house was destroyed in an “ official reprisal.’? The act, 
therefore, is not one of the things which Lord Fitzalan, 
the Chief Executive Officer in Ireland, describes as the 
“horrible crimes ’’ of the Black-and-Tans. — Its joint 
authors were the Government of England and certain 
regular officers and soldiers of the British Army. It was 
carried out in revenge for an ambush which took place 
fifteen miles away, and while her mother was very ill, 
and at times delirious. The narrative was taken from 
her sister’s lips, and her main testimony was as follows: 

‘“* While clearing out the articles allowed, my sister 
saw an officer go into her bedroom, adjoining the 
kitchen, turn back the clothes, and putting his hand 
into his pocket, produce a handful of rifle bullets and 
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place them in the bed. In afew minutes he again 
entered that room, and picking up the ammunition he 
had placed there, took it to another officer telling him 
that he had ‘found it in a bed.’ In the presence of 
the officer my sister told him she had seen him put it 
there only a few minutes previously. The incident 
passed off without comment by the Officer in Command. 
A few moments later another officer entered the same 
room and, picking up my sister’s new shoes, carried 
them to the lorry. While she was carrying out food and 
clothing there was wholesale looting, practically alto- 
gether by officers. She demanded her shoes from the 
officer she had seen taking them and other articles, but 
he only sneered at her. She called the Commanding 
Officer and told him the circumstances. The officer 
denied that he had taken anything, and she asked the 
Commanding Officer to compel him to go to the lorry 
with her. The three then went to the lorry and found 
the shoes, her hat, and one or two other things lying 
there quite openly. The Commanding Officer ordered 
them to be returned to her. She also saw them take 
silver-plated knives, forks, and spoons, fine bed linen, a 
new suit—my father’s—and other articles which they 
retained. 

‘“When the hour was up doors were closed and 
windows shuttered; bombs were placed in the house; 
the military retired to a safe distance, and when the 
sturdy little home that had stood there for more than 
two hundred years went up in dust and débris, the 
soldiers sent up cheer after cheer. They then drove 
away, taking a puppy belonging to my sister with 
them, and cheering as they went.” 





Mr. BertranD Russetu’s many friends will be glad 
to know that he is making a good recovery from the 
attack of double pneumonia from which he suffered in 
Peking, and that he proposes to return to England. 


Enctanp, 1921. 
Suepnerptess Israel! crouch’d upon this fell, 
Where the base hireling lured you; bloody your fleece, 
And for your flock’s harmonious increase, 
These raven’d lambs that strew the famish’d dell; 
While you, with quick-drawn breath, and flank opprest, 
And bosom stayed upon the unpitying thorn, 
Sniff the sour marram grass, and wait the morn; 
Forgot the watchdog’s call, the Master’s breast. 


A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Letters. 


SCIENCE AND THE NOVELIST. 





My friend, the man of science, put me an awkward 
question the other night. 

“ More and more,”’ he said, “‘ the active intellectual 
life of the world is being concentrated upon the solution of 
the problems of science. If, one or two hundred years 
hence, the historian of the human mind looks backward 
to compute the intellectual achievement of the years since 
1850 until to-day, he will be compelled to admit that 
the victories of science have been more astonishing by far 
than thos2 of literature or the arts. [ am speaking not 
of those sensational practical discoveries that impress the 
popular mind, such as the accidental detection of radium 
or the inveution of wireless telegraphy, but of those 
exercises and intuitions of the intellect which have cul- 
minated in electro-magnetic theory and the relativity 
theory of Einstein. Literature and the arts during the 
last seventy years can show nothing to compare with these 
as victories of the human mind. At the present moment 
the finest of contemporary energies are being devoted to 
further these victories. Throughout the young men of 
science to-day there is the thrill of impending discovery 
and inevitable revelation. From what you tell me, there 





is nothing to correspond with this certainty of achieve- 
ment in your men of letters and your artists. 

“ This is my question,’’ he continued. “ You men of 
letters, you novelists, profess to represent life. Your 
fictions are full to overflowing with pictures of young 
musicians, young artists, young poets. Their struggles 
and hesitations and enthusiasms are lavishly depicted. 
Yet no one ever dreams of representing the great province 
of the human mind that is filled by the activities of men 
of science. To-morrow, their investigations into the 
structure of the atom may have placed the means of 
disintegrating the earth and all that is in it in their 
hands, or set under their control a source of unlimited 
energy that will make all the schemes of the politicians 
and the economists irrelevant nonsense. Human destinies 
depend as never before upon the inquiries of the men of 
science. The historian of the mind, a hundred years 
hence, will look in vain for any reflection of these things 
in the literature of to-day. Why is it so? Can’t you 
see that it begins to make literature ridiculous? ”’ 

It was not a question of the kind that one can answer 
convincingly at a moment’s notice; and I do not pretend 
that the answer which I made bore any close relation to 
the answer I shall try to make now. The problem is a 
1eal one. It does require to be answered. It is also an 
unfamiliar problem. The man of letters would never 
frame it to himself. Again, it isa twofold problem. We 
may succeed in suggesting a simple answer to the question 
why modern literature, which professes to represent all 
human passions, in fact neglects the passions of the scien- 
tific mind. But there is the further question to be 
answered : whether that neglect is a failure on the part 
of literature, a dereliction of duty in the novelist and 
the poet. 

The obvious answer to the question of fact is this. 
Novelists and poets know nothing about the passions and 
problems of science. They cannot represent that of which 
they are ignorant. And no mere acquaintance will 
suffice. The astronomer in Mr. Hardy’s “Two on a 
Tower ’’ is to the real student of astronomy an almost 
comic figure; Mr. Wells’s ruthless experimenters are 
distinguished from the caricature man of science con- 
ceived by the great public only by their social passion. 
The austerity of the passion of science is not adequately 
represented by young Ponderevo racing out to the open 
sea in his marvellous boat. The science of Mr. Wells’s 
novels, in spite of the fact that their author sat at the feet 
of Huxley, is science seen by the outsider. In order to 
understand the driving impulses of the man of science, 
a writer would need to penetrate very far indeed into the 
practice of a science. No mere surface acquaintance 
could possibly bring him into touch with the essential 
thrill of scientific speculation. He would need in fact to 
be a man of science himself, and once he had been caught 
in the toils there is no reason to suppose that he would 
be able to escape. Scientific inquiry affords a complete 
expression to a man’s spiritual being. Why should he 
seek it in literature? On the other hand, the man who 
lacks the gift to become a man of science of the first rank, 
but has yet been touched by the spell—the man who 
might be the novelist of scientific passions—will be likely 
to conceive a contempt for what will seem to him the 
inexact and vague expression of literature; and he, 
having been once intoxicated by the vistas of pure science, 
will have infinite difficulty in wrenching himself from the 
centre of his fascination sacompletely that he can regard 
the activities of science as a function of the humane life. 
They will appear to him as ends in themselves, “ owing no 

homage to the sun.”’ 

Thus the fact seems not difficult to explain. A 
novelist of substance is a man who has a comprehensive 
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vision of life, a sense of its quality as a whole. The plot 
he will choose in order to express this must be drawn in 
the last resort from his own experience. The most 
imaginative novelist merely reshufiles the elements of his 
own experience. If he rashly chooses to make one of his 
characters a man of science it will be only an empty label. 
For how can he inform the skeleton with experiences and 
passions he has never felt? His astronomer, if he is to 
live at all, will be endowed with the feelings of the sensi- 
tive novelist as he regards the stellar universe. His sense 
of insignificance and awe may be profound in itself; 
expressed in language, it may be convincing and moving. 
But that feeling is not the feeling of the astronomer. He 
has none of the astronomer’s sense of power, or of the 
mastery of increasing knowledge; he knows nothing of 
the purity of his uncontaminated mathematics; nothing 
of his conviction—‘“ this must be’’; nothing of his 
triumphant joy—“ this is.’’ 

We can see why literature cannot represent the 
activities and the passions of science. Can we acquiesce 
in the disability? Can we recognize it as inevitable, and 
accept it? 

Perhaps there is a fundamental antinomy between 
creative literature and the scientific habit of mind. 
Creative literature is, after all, essentially anthropo- 
centric. For it, man is the measure of all things. In 
order to represent the passions of science at all, litera- 
ture is compelled to relate them to an ideal in which the 
commoner and more elemental passions of humanity find 
their satisfaction. For the writer, an astronomer must 
be a man who studies the stars. The emphasis of litera- 
ture must fall upon the element, man. It does not deny 
that the study of stellar motion may in itself be a com- 
pletely satisfying end for a particular man; but it is 
impossible for literature to apprehend it in that way. 
The connection that is made between the most recondite 
speculation and humanity at large by the fact that science 
in its most abstruse forms is a function of the human mind 
is too slender for the writer to build upon it. To come 
within the writer’s grasp the man of science must needs 
become a man who happens to be occupied with some 
peculiar problems, just as another man happens to be 
occupied with making pipe-cases for a living. They are 
both men with peculiar attributes. The novelist’s busi- 
ness is to see what they make of life, how they conduct 
themselves in the infinitely ramified relations of human 
beings to one another. The man of letters deals, and 
will always be forced to deal, with man as man. The 
man of science, in so far as he approaches the ideal of his 
kind, is a perfect instrument for thinking. 

It is probable that the activity of scientific creation 
is neither less nor more humane than the activity of 
literary creation. If artists are represented in novels, 
there is no reason, other than the fact of ignorance, why 
men of science should not be. But, in reality, do 
novelists ever succeed in representing artists as artists? 
It is a well-known habit of novelists whose experience of 
life is meagre to choose a musician, a writer, or a painter 
for a hero. They are seldom, if ever, successful, and 
when they appear to be successful it is because they have 
represented their hero not as a writer, an artist, or a 
musician, but as a man with a penchant for the arts. 
There is no getting away from the fact that an artist, gud 
artist, is distinctly inhuman ; he is not a creature of life; 
he floats round and round in a little backwater. That is 
why none but immature writers choose him as the medium 
by which they can convey their sense of the quality of 
life. The passion for artistic expression is too remote 

from the common concerns of humanity to be made itself 
the material of artistic expression. By a representation 
of this passion the writer could not adequately communi- 





cate the emotional content of his mind. There is a good 
reason why no great writer has made use of his own most 
peculiar experience. 

And this personal reason is reinforced by the simple 
fact (of which it is, in a sense, a repercussion) that the 
rarefied intellectual passions of the man of science or the 
artist would not interest the reader. If the writer creates 
from his own experience, he also appeals to the experience 
of his reader. Even though he may be revealing to his 
reader recondite emotions which his reader has never felt, 


he nevertheless is building and reckoning upon a possi- 


bility of understanding, whether by analogy or in virtue 
of partial experience. The passions of scientific or artistic 
creation cannot be thus understood : to feel them one has 
to have known them. 

Thus for a threefold reason it seems impossible that 
creative literature will ever set itself to convey the intel- 
lectual passions of the man of science. First, the writer 
will probably always be ignorant of them. Secondly, if by 
some chance he should know them, he may suffer from an 
inhibition as a writer, and he will certainly be compelled 
to put away his knowledge of these passions because they 
are an inadequate means to the expression of his peculiar 
content. Finally, if he disregards all these instinctive 
warnings, and endeavors to make the pure intellectual 
passion of science the main theme of a work of creative 
literature, he will never be read. ™ 





‘* NECESSITY.” 


DvusLIN is a beautiful city, but she has the makings of 
one among the most beautiful cities in the world. 
Through her midst flows a river, now cleansed at last, 
and though it is but a mountain river, great ships can 
enter the heart of the city and lie against the quays. 
The sea itself is close, and pleasant suburbs, unvulgarized, 
stand around the shores of the bay. On the north side 
the entrance is protected by the couchant lion of the 
Howth, and beyond the promontory of the Howth 
stretches the wide and firm expanse of the Velvet Strand. 
On the south, rocky headlands lead round to Shanganagh 
Bay, and big mountains rise, so close to the city that 
you may see them at the end of almost every street lead- 
ing south, and within seven miles of the very centre you 
may reach a wild and lonely moorland, and mountain 
tarns. With river, sea, and mountains, Nature has 
prepared a fitting site for the capital of a high-spirited 
and poetic people. And the city herself, as she now 
stands, was planned and built in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century—the very best time of city architec- 
ture. The houses around her spacious squares are of the 
noblest domestic type. The smaller houses of the suburbs 
retain a quiet dignity, amusingly augmented by the great 
flights of granite steps running up above the ground floor 
to the first story. The Old Parliament House (now the 
Bank), the City Hall, and a noble mausion beside it, 
now used as public offices, are fine examples of classic 
style freely adapted. If one could forget its abhorrent 
associations, even the interior of the Castle would be seen 
to have its beauty. But most beautiful of all the build- 
ings in the city or in Ireland, and one of the most beau- 
tiful classic buildings of the world, was the Custom 
House. 

There it stood upon the northern quay, always a 
renewed delight, whether one welcomed it as the ship 
approached up the river, or looked down the river to it 
from O’Connell’s Bridge, crossing into Sackville Street, 
where stand the monuments of O’Connell and Parnell. So 
perfectly placed it stood, so fine and airy in spite of its 
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mass, so fitting an edifice for the future administration 
of a free nation. And now its lovely dome has fallen in, 
and the walls and columns stand, like the contemporary 
building of the General Post Office, a gaunt and ruined 
shell. To such destruction has desperation under the 
folly of our Government driven a large and violent 
number of the Trish people. 

A copy of the Sinn Fein ‘‘ Bulletin ’’ gives the 
reasons for the destruction. The “ Bulletin ’’ is dated 
May 27th, two days after the Custom House was burnt, 
end we read that its destruction was ordered, after dwe 
deliberation, by the Ministry of Dail Eireann as a mili- 
tary necessity. The building was the seat of nine depart- 
ments of the British Civil Government, and the 
destruction of their records, especially of the Local 
Government Board, the Customs, and the Inland 
Revenue, reduced that Government “to virtual 
impotence.’’ “It is directly due,’’ the “ Bulletin ’’ con- 
tinues, “to the information supplied by the Local 
Government Board from the documents and files which 
have been destroyed that many councillors and officials 
have suffered arrest and imprisonment and the destruc- 
tion of their homes.’’ And as to the tax-gathering 
departments, ‘‘ they have been extracting from the Irish 
people a revenue at the rate of £50,000,000 a year, only 
half of which was spent on the civil government of 
Ireland. £4,000,000 was spent, in the year 1920-1921, 
on a ‘ police force ’ whose functions are spying, murder, 
and arson. The remainder, over £21,000,000, left the 
country as a forced tribute from the Irish people to the 
Imperial Treasury in London.’’ After showing that this 
tribute swelled the resources of ‘‘ the military tyranny at 
present in operation in this country,’ the “ Bulletin ”’ 
proceeds, in its next paragraph, to the main line of its 
defence :— 

‘An outery, repulsive in its hypocrisy, is being 
raised in the English Press and the pro-British Press in 
Ireland against the destruction by Irishmen of an 
historic and beautiful edifice. We, in common with ihe 
rest of the nation, regret the destruction of historic 
buildings. But the lives of four million people are a 
more sacred charge than any architectural masterpiece. 
The Custom House was one of the seats of an alien 
tyranny. If it had been possible to strike effectively at 
the tyranny it represented without injury to the 
structure, the Custom House would have been spared. 
But it was not possible. The destruction was an 
unavoidable military necessity. The Press which cries 
out against it is the same Press which remained callously 
silent while fifteen city and town halls were being 
destroyed in various parts of Ireland, and while whole 
streets of shops and hundreds of residences and farm- 
steads were being wiped out of existence by British 
soldiers and police.”’ 

The “ Bulletin ’’ goes on to state that, in the resolve 
to make British government in Ireland impossible, the 
Irish will continue to exercise the right of attacking that 
Government, irrespective of the buildings in which it is 
housed. The armed agents, together with their barracks, 
stores, and strongholds, they attack with arms. But 
members of the British Civil Service, many thousands in 
number, have never been harmed. When the Irish 
people have expelled the last British institution from 
Ireland, the wealth now taken in taxation will be avail- 
able for renovating and preserving historic buildings. 
But “ Freedom comes by sacrifice, and in property as weil 
as in life Ireland is willing to make that sacrifice.”’ 

If we raise a question or two upon this eloquent plea, 
we cannot be accused of making an outcry repulsive in 
its hypocrisy. We have steadily exposed and condemned 
the destruction by Crown forces of those fifteen city and 
town halls. The present writer has seen many of those 
ruins, besides the ruins of streets and shops, as in Cork 
and many other towns. He has seen and described those 
farmsteads and residences wiped out of existence by 


”” 





British soldiers and police, to say nothing of working- 
men’s club-houses, the Carnegie Library in Cork, and 
the beautiful reading-room and club built near Ardahan 
by Mr. Edward Martin, and utterly destroyed by the 
Auxiliaries or Black-and-Tans. We can well understand 
that there was something of a “ gesture’’ (to use the 
current word)—a gesture of defiance and reprisal—in the 
Dail’s command to destroy the Custom House, though it 
must be remembered that they were commanding the ruin 
of what was, after all, Ireland’s own property or future 
inheritance. But the “ Bulletin ’’ pleads unavoidable 
military necessity. It is the plea under which the 
Parthenon was reduced to ruin by the Venetians ; Rheims 
Cathedral by the Germans; Ypres, Arras, Albert, 
Bailleul, and so many other beautiful towns by one side 
or other or both during the late war. That is one of the 
atrocious results of every war. And yet we remember 
that the ex-Kaiser’s father, when Crown Prince of 
Prussia, refused to allow the destruction of Strasbourg 
Cathedral, though his generals declared it to be a military 
necessity. 

At the best, the execution of the Dail’s command is 
but another instance of the hideous power exercised by 
“that cold-hearted monster the State ’’—that power 
which the “ Times’’ condemned with unusual reproba- 
tion last Tuesday when Lieut.-Commander Neumann was 
acquitted for torpedoing a hospital ship because he was 
only obeying his orders. That atrocious judgment, says 
the ‘Times,’ springs from the Hegelian philosophy, 
which teaches (like the English philosophy of Hobbes, 
we may remark) that the State is an earthly divinity, 
the perfect realization of the moral ideal, having its own 
end super-exalted above all other ends. It reminds us, 
the “ Times’’ continues, that this spirit and habit of 
thought have become a second nature to all classes of the 
German people, which are taught them in their childhood 
and drilled into them through life. We join with the 
“Times ’’ in deploring such a philosophy. Yet we seem 
to have known English school-children drilled to recite, 
“ Theirs not to make reply, Theirs not to reason why,” 
amid the applause of many audiences. 

Though the “ Bulletin’’ asserts that the military 
necessity was unavoidable, we would still ask whether 
there was not some other way of destroying a few lorry- 
loads of Government documents. Was it really necessary 
to burn the beautiful house in order to roast that pig? 
And even if necessary, we still have that great phrase of 
Milton’s referred to by Mr. Havelock Ellis when, hearing 
of the Rheims bombardment, he wrote in his “ Impres- 
sions and Comments ”’ :— 

‘‘It is indeed a narrow view of humanity to com- 
prise within its circle its crude material, sentient and 
full of promise, yet meant for death, and to exclude the 
most perfect revelation of its sentiency and promise, 
wrought for an immortal life beyond death, which also 
slays, as Milton says, ‘slays an immortality rather than 
a life.’ What a race lives by is its traditions. 
These traditions it is which are the immortal 
joy and strength of Mankind, and in their destruction 
the race is far more hopelessly impoverished than in the 
destruction of any number of human beings.”’ 

The Irish people are not indifferent to their tradi- 
tions ; far from it. But we may well fear lest they should 
be infected with that plague of destruction which the war 
has widely incubated. A few weeks ago, by a lapse of 
memory (though how could he forget so dear a friend as 
“ Saki,’’ killed in the war?) the present writer attributed 
to “ Max” a story that was “ Saki’s.’? But now he would 
recall a story really by “ Max’’ himself. It is called 
“ Something Defeasible,’’ and it tells of a little boy who 
built a really lovely and tasteful house upon the sands. 
He aimed at perfection in his handiwork ; he “ wanted 


it rather different. More comf’table.’’ He marked the 
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roof as with tiles. He brought green seaweed for the 
garden. ‘“ Max’’ thought he would be much distressed 
when the tide should come up and wash it all away. Not 
atall. As the tide gradually encroached, the boy danced 
around his lovely edifice, waving his spade, and joyfully 
assisting in the destruction. That is it. Somewhere in 
man’s heart there lies a hell-deep instinct for destruction. 
Twenty years ago many believed it was slowly wearing 
itself out, but the war has revealed and renewed it. Man- 
kind feels delight in destruction for its own sake, as he 
can feel delight in every kind of evil. The perpetual or 
repeated miracle is that he feels delight in so much 
beside—in construction, in mercy, in beauty itself. If 
only our Government documents had been lodged in the 
Dublin slums! 





Present-Day Problems. 


HOW NOT TO PURCHASE 


ly has for some time been realized by the general public 
that a State Purchasing Department is almost necessarily 
synonymous with extravagance. Many endeavors have 
been made by various sections of the Press to indicate 
the actual cause: up to the present, however, it does not 
appear that the foundation of the trouble has been 
disclosed. 

There is an absolute lack of control, from the point 
of view of economics, as to the types of material which 
should be purchased. The Finance Officers, under the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury, are only in a position to 
state that. the financial issue is clear, that is to say that the 
funds will be forthcoming out of the Department’s vote 
to meet the bill; they can have no control as to the class 
of commodity to be purchased. The large Departments 
of State have requisitioning officers who, not unnaturally, 
wish to obtain for their particular services the best article 
which the trade can produce: they give little or no con- 
sideration to the expense incurred by the production of 
a special article to so-called sealed pattern. In specify- 
ing a sealed-pattern article they consider solely quality ; 
no thought is bestowed on the practical features as to 
how long such article will, in effect, be of service. It is 
a well-known fact that the theoretical and practical lives 
of any article are very different. It is uneconomic to 
manufacture an article whose life will outlive its utility. 
Standard trade patterns are established as a result of all- 
round experience by the trade as to the article which will 
at the same time be economical and efficient. It is 
realized that, while a particular type of article may 
theoretically have a life of three to four years, in prac- 
tice it most probably comes to an untimely end in from 
a year to eighteen months, and that, consequertly, a very 
much cheaper article built up possibly of material of not 
such high quality will serve an equal purpose, and will 
show a considerable capital saving. 

In the supply of metals there is an absolute 
want of flexibility in analysis and properties. Possibly 
a particular grade of carbon steel is, for some market 
reason, difficult or extremely costly to obtain, but the 
purchasing officer is given no latitude; he is instructed to 
buy to specification regardless of cost. On a particular 
demand for wire rope a safety factor of nine is prescribed 
by the book of words. A saving of 33 per cent. can be 
effected by accepting a safety margin of 8} per cent. 
But it cannot be done, or, if done, will entail lengthy 
correspondence demanding reasons for diversion from 
sealed-pattern specification, with an eventual reprimand 
for the purchasing officer for using ordinary common 
sense. 

In considering the desirability of a central purchasing 
organization, a fundamental issue which appears to have 
been almost entirely overlooked by those considering 
this large question was the control which such an 














organization would exercise on the standard of articles 
to be purchased for Government requirements. At the 
present time we have all the Departments of State pur- 
chasing articles of their own particular fancy to their 
own sealed pattern. Invariably, when tenders are issued 
to the trade, the contractors, preferring to supply their 
standard trade patterns, even at a very much lower price, 
“as bulk production is beginning to make its way even 
in this country,” submit alternative tenders for the sealed 
pattern and their standard trade pattern. The indivi- 
dual who is known as a contracts officer, of whom I shall 
have more to say later on, has not the necessary technical 
qualifications in the majority of cases, and, in any event, 
is powerless to take any action towards inducing requisi- 
tioning officers to accept trade standards as opposed to 
their special sealed patterns. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that the requisitioning 
officers in the various Departments of State have more 
knowledge of practical conditions than the trade 
generally, and manufacturers in particular. During the 
war, officers with technical ability were incorporated in 
the various buying organizations, and some were located 
in the districts where the material was actually manu- 
factured. The buying Departments were thus kept in 
touch, to some extent, with trade conditions. At one 
stroke of the pen these posts were abolished and reversion 
to purchase by non-technical contract officers is being 
again introduced, with consequent extravagance. 

It may be theorized that the consumers are required 
to accept the manufacturers’ product: this may, to some 
extent, have been the case in past years, but it is not so 
to-day. The manufacturer must produce an article 
which satisfies the consumer and in the purchase of which 
the consumer is satisfied that he is getting the best pos- 
sible value for his money. On broad lines, Government 
sealed patterns for ordinary trade commodities should be 
abolished, and similarity of design to the standard trade 
pattern should be accepted by all Departments of State. 

Many instances could be given illustrating that the 
strict adherence to sealed pattern involves an expenditure 
very often five or six times as great as would be necessi- 
tated by the purchase of the standard trade pattern, the 
difference in efficiency being very questionable and 
certainly out of all proportion to the increased cost. The 
extravagance will never be eradicated unless there is some 
controlling body with the power to criticize demands 
submitted by the requisitioning officers. Prior to the 
war, the officers responsible for placing contracts with 
the trade were called contract officers. In the majority 
of cases they had no particular qualification for the pur- 
chase of the particular article with which they had to 
deal. They had obtained their posts by passing 
a general Civil Service examination, and were 
drafted into one of the Departments of State and 
instructed to purchase an article in which they were 
not in any way technically proficient, nor were they 
encouraged to engender a close relationship with 
trade conditions or to visit factories and thus obtain 
a first-hand knowledge of the material they were purchas- 
ing. They were, as it were, in a ring-fence from which 
they issued their tenders to the trade to sealed-pattern 
specifications, acting all the while as automatons, and 
when the quotations were received they were submitted 
to the requisitioning autocrats for their decision. Con- 
tracts were almost invariably issued in accordance with 
their recommendations. 

To this condition we have again reverted. It 
is a well-known fact of everyday life that a person who is 
not responsible for ‘‘ footing the bill ’’ will always be 
unnecessarily extravagant in entering into commitments. 
It may be argued that the requisitioning officers are 
directly responsible, as payment has to be made out of 
the Department’s vote. That, however, has really little 
bearing, the individual officers requisitioning not con- 
sidering that large issue. The point which should be 
brought out most forcibly is that, if economic buying is 
to prevail, some control must be exercised on the nature 
of the demands which are issued by the requisitioning 
officers in the various Departments of State. The 
theory has actually been propounded that it is 
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not necessary for officers who are responsible for the buy- 
ing or issuance of contracts to be technically qualified 
in the material with which they are dealing, and this 
contention is to-day supported by many of those who were 
connected with the various Contract Departments prior 
to the war, and who again have jurisdiction. 

Imagine the situation. A demand is sent in by the 
Requisitioning Department for a machine tool. No 
information is given as to the work for which this machine 
is required, as, obviously, the contract officer would not 
appreciats the significance of such information if 
supplied. Under the procedure generally followed before 
the war, a list of firms would be available who were 
supposed to produce this particular article. Tender forms 
would be issued to this alphabetical list. To the trained 
engineer it would be unnecessary to add anything to the 
above remarks, but in ord2r that those not of that calling 
should appreciate the issue thoroughly, I will point out 
that there are very probably twenty different types of 
that particular machine tool, the majority of which are 
produced for the purpose of particular operations. To 
an engineer the type of machine to be purchased is 
entirely dependent upon the function which it is to 
perform; this factor cannot, however, be taken into 
consideration, as the contract automaton responsible for 
placing the contract is not in a position to appreciate 
these technical points. This situation 1s, of course, 
applicable to almost all classes of commodities in 
a greater or less degree. 

The veto of the proposed central purchasing 
organization was, of course, dictated by political con- 
sideration and pressure of vested interests in the various 
Departments of State, and was a grave economic blunder ; 
its inception, -or at any rate a central control organiza- 
tion, would have been the most likely means of breaking 
down bureaucratic control of requisitioning officers. The 
suggested advantage of purchasing in bulk is almost a 
secondary consideration to the control which such central 
organization would exercise over extravagance and the 
possibility which it would have of standardizing 
Government requirements towards commercial trade 
patterns. 

It is fundamental that purchases should only be 
made by those who have technical experience in the 
commodity with which they are dealing, and from a 
technical purchasing point of view the idea of a system 
of issuing tenders to a stipulated list of contractors to 
sealed patterns without any reference to general trade 
conditions would be anathema. If economy is to prevail, 
it will be necessary to introduce qualified technical officers 
with commercial knowledge, having powers to revise 
demands submitted by requisitioning oflicers. Numerous 
cases arise in which the article specified is outrageously 
extravagant for the purpose for which it is required, and, 
from a general knowledge of trade conditions, it is possible 
tosuggestan article equally efficient for the purpose, but at 
largely reduced cost. It would not be necessary to gofar in 
the tradetoget their views of State buying tosealed patterns. 
lt is not a question of their making more money out of 
standard trade patterns, but as a result of experience 
and demand they are manufacturing the most economical 
articles which can be produced. Their machinery and 
plant are laid down for such manufacture ; naturally, if 
they are called upon to prepare new tools and jigs or 
weave different types of cloth, they must charge a high 
price in order to make it an attractive commercial 
problem ; in many cases a certain percentage is added 
in order to induce Government Departments to accept 
the standard trade patterns. What is urgently needed 
is a Central Purchasing Control Orgarization to con- 
sider the question of trade standardization of Govern- 
ment requirements. 

This does not, of course, equally apply to armament 
requirements peculiar to the various State Departments, 
but even here the opinion of manufacturers should be 
valuable. A great deal too much power to-day is in 
the hands of individual officers who are responsible for 
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issuing demands; they do not for on2 moment consider 
the issue from an economic standpoint The advance in 
the cost of production to sealed pattern of 400 per cent. 
to 500 per cent. does not make them hesitate; in fact, 
they are possibly not aware that it is involved. ‘‘ We 
have always had this article; it is the best which can be 
produced ; we must continue to receive it.’’ If the desire 
is to reduce expenditure on State purchases, organize a 
small but efficient body of business men, through whom 
all demands for trade commodities must pass, give them 
powers of standardization for the various Departments, 
and the cost on this account alone will be reduced by 
50 per cent. at a low estimate. 


T. G. Lerra, O.B.E. (Major). 
Late Director Ordnance and Engineering Supplies 
(Ministry of Munitions). 
(Assistant Director Army Contracts.) 
Resigned September, 1920. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE WORKS OF HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Srr,—It is permitted to applaud the request made by 
“ H. M. T.” in your issue of June 4th for an historical and 
critical inquiry into the life and ideas of Herman Melville, 
but at the same time to cavil at his bibliography: “. . . the 
author who did two merely lively and observant books of 
travel and a story, ‘ White Jacket,’ ...” So runs the tale 
of Melville in your contributor’s otherwise admirable and 
enthusiastic commentary. It can hardly be that “ H. M. T.” 
conceives of no Melville beyond “ Moby Dick,” “ White 
Jacket,” “ Typee,” and “ Omoo.” If from literary conviction 
he suppresses the further work of this mysterious and 
tremendous author, he will at least allow to another admirer 
a word in praise of “ Benito Cerreno,” that superb item in 
the “ Piazza Tales ” ; of “ Pierre,” strange, contorted story ; 
of “ The Confidence Man ” ; even of “ Redburn.” There are 
others; but these may serve to evidence a veneration, 
humbler perhaps than that of ‘“H. M. T.,” but at least more 
catholic. 

As for persons who knew Melville and talked with him, 
there is one at least. . Not three weeks ago I was in his com- 
pany, and it was of Melville that we spoke—yYours, &c., 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 

10, Clareville Grove, S.W.7. June 5th, 1921. 





Sin,—Your references to Herman Melville from time to 
time have been of much interest to me. It is more than 
thirty years since I first became a Melville admirer—my 
introducer was James Thomson, the author of the “City of 
Dreadful Night,” and I frequently teased my friends to read 
his books, and often with disappointing results. 

Perhaps I am the only man in England possessing the 
whole of his printed works, though it is likely I am mistaken 
in the boast. I had some correspondence with him, and he 
kindly sent me a list of his published works—one of them, 
“Clarel,’” a poem in two volumes, he described as “a 
metrical affair or pilgrimage admirably adapted for unpopu- 
larity.”’ His letters, too, showed a very keen appreciation 
of James Thomson’s works, with which he was very well 
acquainted. “Sunday up the River,” contrasted with the 
“City of Dreadful Night,’’ reminded him of “a beautiful 
Cuban humming bird, flying against the tropical thunder- 
cloud.”’ 

I have never forgotten “ Moby Dick,” and I am expect- 
ing to cross the Pacific shortly, and am meaning to re-read 
it on the scenes of the Titanic combats therein related. 
But you don’t mention ‘“ Mardi,” at which I wonder. 
This is a somewhat formless book, commencing as a sea 
story and afterwards developing into a curious, gigantie 
allegory, tremendously enlivened with humor and philo- 
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sophy. I know of no author, except, perhaps, Jean Paul 
Richter, who so thoroughly compels belief in his large- 
heartedness, and who has such a power of compelling affec- 
tion. I wonder if Mr. Gosse still puts that gentle soul 
under the ban of exclusion from his intellectual intercourse? 
It is noteworthy, too, that Thomson perceived traces 
of the influence of Jean Paul Richter in certain of Herman 
Melville’s works.—Yours, &c., 
JAMES BILison. 
Chitterman Cottage, Ulverscroft, nr. Leicester. 
June 5th, 1921. 


P.S.—My list of Herman Melville’s books is as 
under :— 
“Mardi,” “Omoo,” ‘“Typee,” “Moby Dick,” 


“ Redburn,”’ “ White Jacket,’’ ‘“‘ Israel Potter’’ (sometimes 
published as “The Refugee’’), “The Confidence Man,”’ 
“ Pierre,’’ ‘“‘ Piazza Tales.’’ 


Poetry :—“ Clarel,” “ Battle Pieces,” ‘“ John Marr.” 


[We believe that the British Museum has no copy of the 
“ Piazza Tales.” Verb. sap—Ep., NaTion.] 


ULSTER AND IRISH UNITY. 


Sm,—I read with interest your suggestion that the 
members of the two Irish Parliaments should meet and 
hammer out a settlement of the Irish question. 

Some of us would like to see this done, but we are only 
a few voices crying in the wilderness, at least we are a 
negligible minority in N.-E. Ulster. You English people 
have absolutely no idea as to how the Protestant masses of 
N.-E. Ulster think and feel—and would act if certain things 
happened—on this subject. And they are masters here. Woe 
betide the individual that crosses their path on the Irish 
question! These people—the men and women on the street— 
are passionately, even fanatically, British, and they will 
join hands with nobody who is anti-British ; no, not under 
any circumstances. If the Sinn Feiners hoist the Union Jack 
and sing “ God Save the King,” N.-E. Ulster will join hands 
with them and there will be a united Ireland. But under 
no other conditions ; and God help the man, Sir James Craig, 
or any other, who attempts such a thing while Sinn Feiners 
are still Sinn Fein—they will deal with him as they dealt 
with the Sinn Fein shipyard workers. 

I speak from the experience of twenty-five years’ close 
and constant touch with these people, and I know whereof 
I affirm. Unless and until Southern Ireland repudiates its 
present political creed and gives N.-E. Ulster a positive assur- 
ance that it is loyal to the British Empire, and means to 
remain within it, you might as well talk about flying to the 
moon as suggest a political or Parliamentary union of North 
and South. To one who knows not only the outside, but the 
inside of things here, such a union is at present absolutely 
unthinkable. The Protestant masses—90 per cent. Orange— 
would, without exaggeration, shed the last drop of their 
blood rather than tolerate it. Let me repeat it, for it is the 
cardinal fact in the situation—the anti-British attitude of 
Southern Ireland is the one insuperable barrier to union in 
Ireland. It may be, probably it is, that the South will never 
fly the Union Jack and sing “ God Save the King.” Then 
a union is impossible, absolutely impossible, for the North 
most certainly will never fly the Tricolor and shout “ Up, 
Sinn Fein.’ Let us open our eyes to facts, face them 
candidly, and learn their significance. 

Lord Morley speaks of certain people reading history 
with one eye closed. Very many people, especially English 
people and of a certain political school, read Ireland with 
one eye closed and the other only half-open. It won’t do. 
You are only wasting time and much else. Would that it 
were otherwise, but facts are facts Yours, &c., 

A CLERGYMAN WHO HAs No Poritics. 


Lurgan. June 3rd, 1921. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
Str,—The whole of ‘‘ Medicus’”’ letter in Tue Natron 


AND Tur ATHEN-£UM of June 4th is evidently based on a 
failure to understand what Lajpat Rai and Tagore were 








talking about. They were, I believe, talking of pure 
“‘culture,”’ the training that goes to mould a man’s mind 
and thought, and not of specialized scientific training and the 
acquisition of knowledge for that purpose. This “ cultural ”’ 
training used to be imparted in Christian countries through 
the medium of the Church and the moral training contained 
in the Bible. The British Government avowedly does not 
train the people in morality; it has publicly declared its 
non-interference in all religious matters. So “ Medicus,” 
when he talks about Sir Ronald Ross and Sir Leonard 
Rogers, is talking of things which in no way touch Gandhi's 
or Rabindranath Tagore’s contentions. Both Sir Ronald 
Ross and Sir Leonard Rogers illustrate examples of 
specialized scientific training. In this connection, I might 
point out that the Government of India, which professes to 
make the interests of India and of Indians its first concern, 
has hardly ever taken pains to train Indians for higher 
research, while European officials have it more or less their 
own way. The wonder, then, is not that these two men 
have been produced by the European I.M.S., but, consider- 
ing their vast opportunities, that there are such few 
outstanding figures among them. 

The teaching of Sanscrit grammar for eight years, which 
seems to amuse “ Medicus,’’ is merely a means to the proper 
appreciation of Sanscrit literature. So might one ask with 
“ Medicus,’’ when one looks at the years of patient toil that 
go to make a great artist, “ Cui bono—can he discover a 
new cure for malaria or a new explosive?” 

The training at Gurukula is like the training in 
theological colleges here—only those who wish to take it up 
need do so. 

As to Mr. William Archer's book and the quotation 
from it, one need only say that that is a matter of opinion.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. M. Patat. 

7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

June 6th, 1921. 





Poetry. 


A RIDDLE. 


Tue mild noon air of Spring again 

Lapped shimmering in that sea-lulled lane 
Hazel was budding; wan as snow 

The leafless blackthorn was a-blow. 


A chaffinch clankt, a robin woke 

An eerie stave in the leafless oak. 

Green mocked at green ; lichen and moss 
The rain-worn slate did softly emboss. 


From out her winter lair, at sigh 

Of the warm South wind, a butterfly 
Stepped, quaffed her honey ; on painted fan 
Her labyrinthine flight began. 


Wondrously solemn, golden and fair, 
The high sun’s rays beat everywhere ; 
Yea, touched my cheek and mouth, as if— 
Equal with stone, tree—Man ’twould give 


Its light and life. O restless thought 
Contented not! With ‘“ Why ”’ distraught. 
Whom asked you then your riddle small ?— 
“Tf hither came no man at all 


“ Through this grey daydream Cornish lane, 
Would it mere blackened nought remain? 
Strives it its beauty and life to express 
Only in human consciousness? ’’ 


Oh, rather, idly breaks he in 
To an Eden innocent of sin, 
And, prouder than to be afraid, 
Forgets his Maker in the made. 


WALTER DE LA MARR. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSMAY. 

Wurn the Budget was introduced there were many who were 
inclined to think that the Chancellor's estimates of revenue 
in the current year were on the optimistic side. Since then, 
of course, the revenue outlook has been very seriously 
impaired by the long continuance of the coal dispute, rae 
apart from its monetary effects during the actual period o 
the stoppage, must necessitate a revision of expectations for 
a full vear’s revenue in many different branches. So there is 
much dismal talk of the possible extent of the deficiencies 
and the amount of reborrowing that the Government will have 
to undertake in order to fulfil debt maturity obligations. 
Meanwhile, with the Conversion Loan failing and the floating 
debt already some £90 millions higher than at the beginning 
of the present fiscal year, the Treasury has got some hard 
thinking to do. If the result of this hard thinking is to 
put some power and reality into the Treasury's economy 
stunt, there will be at least one good result out of the evils 
which are at the root of the present position. 

Revenue depends on good trade, and by way of encour- 
aging trade the Government persist in the “ safeguarding of 
industry ” Bill, which, if one may attempt to sum up 
authoritative Banking opinion, would better be called the 
“ crippling of trade” Bill. Of the Government spokesmen 
in charge of the Bill, Sir A. Mond admits that the proposals 
will tend to raise prices—thereby stultifying, or helping to 
stultify, the great efforts to reduce prices in order that 
industry may live and compete—while Sir 8S. Baldwin 
naively confessed that if he were a banker he would favor 
the views expressed in the famous memorandum. Mr. Fisher 
likened the Bill to a tonic dose of arsenic, but forgot that 
when doctors prescribe poison they are strictly scientific in 
diagnosis and prescription. The Government's decision to 
raise certain postal charges is stroigly opposed by trade 
interests as a fresh obstacle to some branches of activity, but 
the new rates will doubtless be sanctioned and enforced. The 
Post Office must be made to pay its way, and an increase in 
efliciency great enough to wipe out the present loss is, in the 
light of recent experience, an utterly forlorn hope. 


Foreign Excuance Prosiems. 

New York exchange started the week badly by a further 
considerable decline, touching $3.76 yesterday. Germany’s 
Reparation payment preparations, and a large measure of 
recent speculation, are said to be the causes. Continental 
exchanges continue to fluctuate in a manner which is a con- 
stant reminder of the continued instability of international 
financial affairs. Apparently a real effort is now to 
be made to lift Austria out of her financial quagmire, and 
Sir ID. Drummond Fraser expresses considerable hope of 
international credit schemes setting Turkish, Greek, 
Bulgarian, and Roumanian finances on their feet again. 
Sir Drummond is reported by the “ Financial Times’’ to 
have spoken as follows: ‘‘ Previous to the war our European 
trade amounted to £200,000,000 a year (pre-war values). 
To-day, however, just because Central and Eastern Europe 
are unable to buy from us, this enormous volume of trade 
is for the moment lost. The International Credits scheme, 
however, gives us the opportunity of getting it back by 
establishing a system of credit for the purchase of essentials, 
free from inflation and secured by assets of a gold value with 
«a regular revenue more than sufficient to pay the interest 
and sinking fund. Thus, just as my National War Bonds 
found all the money necessary for the prosecution of the war, 
without adding to the cost of living during the period that 
they were ‘on tap,’ so will the Ter Meulen bonds find all 
the credit necessary for the restoration of international 
trading with the war-damaged European countries.” 
Whether the International Credits schemes will justify the 
hope that exchanges with the countries concerned will be 
more or less stabilized, remains to be seen. Much scepticism 
prevails, and is perhaps inevitable. But it is to be hoped 
that all possible support and a fair trial will be given to 





Sir Drummond Fraser and to the plans of which, as the 
official organizer of the International Credits scheme of the 
League of Nations, he is in charge. 


THF Passinc oF Drvipenps. 


Shareholders are beginning to tind, and it is to be 
feared that they will find more frequently in the near 
future, that companies upon which they looked as a certain 
source of steady income, are passing their dividends. Where 
a company has had a bad year, shareholders may be philo- 
sophical enough to shrug their shoulders and hope for better 
luck next year. But where a company has earned good 
profits and yet the directors decide to “conserve their 
resources ’’ and pay no dividend, shareholders would 
perhaps be almost more than human if they felt no disap- 
pointment. Nevertheless, present circumstances are so 
peculiarly pregnant with all sorts of uncertainties that 
adequate conservation of resources is the first duty of 
directors of industrial concerns, even of those which last 
year did well. | When investors receive no dividend and 
think that the directors should have declared one, I should 
recommend to them the thought that excessive caution in 
such days as these is an error on the right side, and that 
the passing of a dividend, which momentarily troubles them, 
is evidence of a prudence and determination on the part of 
the directors to guide their concerns safely through the 
rock-strewn sea of economic contingency. With the reduc- 
tion or passing of dividends so frequent just now, holders 
of Lyons shares will be much gratified at the 42} per cent. 
dividend and bonus, apparently justified, as it appears to 
be, by a very large rise in profits in the past year. 


MARKETS AND New Issurs. 

With over five million workers affected in current 
industrial disputes, stock markets naturally remain very 
lifeless. The new Conversion Loan has been quoted this 
week, and has been dealt in between 62 and 62, according 
to expectation. The keen interest in new issues continues. 
A Ceylon Government Loan of £3,000,000 6 per cent. stock 
at the price of 97, was greatly over-subscribed. The India 
Government has floated a rupee loan, the attraction of 
which, from the point of view of the British investor, con- 
sists in speculative possibilities of a rise in the exchange 
value of the rupee. It is hardly suitable for the small 
investor. The Five Towns Loan went off very well, three 
of the sections being largely over-subscribed. Two new 
Corporation loans have appeared this week. Glasgow 
Corporation are issuing £2,500,000 of 5} per cent. stock at 
92, redeemable at par 1935-1950. The flat yield, irrespective 
of prospective profit on redemption, is 6 per cent., and 
the loan will be a sound holding, as also is the 
Sheffield stock offered on similar terms. Harrods 
(Buenos Aires) Ltd. offer for subscription 1,750,000 
8 per cent. cumulative preference shares at par, 
which is a fair offer in its class. A well-secured 
industrial debenture is offered by Baldwins Ltd., in their 
issue of £2,250,000 75 per cent. mortgage debenture stock at 
95. This is attractive in its class, though, unfortunately, 
present circumstances make it impossible to forget the risk 
attached to every form of industrial investment, even the 
best. 

Goop Company Prorits. 


Brunner Mond seems to have done fairly well in the 
year ended March 31st last. Gross profits, including revenue 
from investment, after writing off £264,725 for depreciation, 
were £1,182,271, as against £1,319,389 in the previous year, 
when however the nature of the depreciation allowance was 
not stated. The dividend is reduced from 11} per cent. to 
10 per cent., and the carry-forward slightly strengthened. 
Elder, Dempster & Co., the well-known shipping company, 
increased gross profits in 1920 by nearly £150,000 to over 
£670,000, and pays a 10 per cent. dividend. Shareholders 
must, however, remember that the shipping depression has 
developed more severely since the close of 1920. 


lL. J. R, 
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The GHorld of Books. 


T reEaD Mr. 


Wells in an emotional hotch-potch of 
admiration, irritation, consternation, interrogation, 
stimulation, gratification, and prostration. In “The 
Salvaging of Civilization’’ (Cassell) he writes even 
worse thah usual, and you may search in vain the whole 
of his educational warehouse of ideas to supply the 
World-State for a single word touching upon the need of 


self-expression in language. He believes not in language,’ 


hut languages, and style to him seems to be just stucco on 
the World’s Mansion of Knowledge and Wisdom. He 
is a man who has greatly accomplished the most ambitious 
task of enlightening the world about its whole consecu- 
tive history ever attempted, and he is as commonplace a 
writer as Mr. Lloyd George, literary Apollo of the 
average seaside landlady, is a speaker. 


*% * * 


T am not sure that he may not, with equal justice, 
he accused here of lightmindedness in substance. No 
modern writer, of course, is more prodigal of ideas ; they 
come spinning out of his head in swarms. Of what 
hecomes of them he seems as careless as a volcano in active 
eruption of its discharge. One example out of many is in 
the first chapter, when he is discussing the “ Probable 
Future of Mankind ’’— viz., extinction or degradation to 
something below the ape mentality (the ape, of course, 
is a kindly and harmless gentleman in the economy of 
the world compared with a modern statesman or general) 
—and summoning the vestiges of world-sanity to build 
the world-state of peace. “ The abolition of war, if it 
can be brought about, will be a reversal, not only of the 
general method of human life hitherto, but of the general 
method of Nature.’’ That is Mr. Wells to a hair. He 
jerks things out, and lets them run amok with complete 
irresponsibility. His argument is that the salvation of 
man depends upon the exercise of his own goodwill, and 
he declares that the criminal nature of man is an intimate 
product of the criminal nature of the Universe; the 
redemption, he says, is in ourselves, but the fault is in 
our stars; he calls upon the world to save itself, and then 
throws it to the dogs of hell ; the fatalist boldly enunciates 
the doctrine of free-will ; one of the priests of Prometheus 
Unbound changes the name to Ajax, defying the elements 
of things! It matters nothing to Mr. Wells that he 
dooms mankind to pit its feeble powers 
the very nature of things in ignorance or 
of modern biological inquiry“ 


against 
disregard 
in social progress we 
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have not to combat Nature’s method, but to follow it, 
and that we do every time that we vote against 
militarism and make for peace,”’ is the word of a science 
in which Mr. Wells has had some training. He simply 
asserts, without evidence or elaboration, that it is so, and 
having thus destroyed at one blow the validity of his 
whole appeal and argument, gaily goes on with them. 


* * * 


THERE is a curious naireté in Mr. 


Wells’s buzzing 
mind, 


The impression I receive of his salvaging method 
for civilization is that of a literal hydraulic process. He 
really believes, I take it, that a revolution in locomotion 
is the way to the achievement of a world-state, as firmly 
as he believes that the States of America became United 
by means of the steamboat and the railway. Indeed, he 
fills so many pages mixing the mortar for the bricks of the 
City of God, that he would presumably argue by analogy 
that literature was created by the printing machine, and 
that as soon as the problem of adapting respiration to the 
decreased density of the air was solved, Heaven could be 
reached by aeroplane. In the same notation is the central 
principle of his educational programme. Mr. Wells hints 
that the best thing for the world at school is to read 
Mr. Wells’s “ Outline of History,’’ in which I entirely 
agree with him and respect him for his freedom from 
a mincing false modesty. If the world’s children could be 
taught to hold the world in a grain of sand, it would be 
exalted and dignified in our eyes the majestic unity and 
progression of man and beast and plant—to its true 
sublimity and our paths made straight. But 
Mr. Wells’s Collectivist idolatry binds his vision 
to the electric chair. He makes your blood run 
cold with his standardizations and his ‘‘ centralized 
mass production,’’ and his plots ‘‘ to 
individual for the good of the world,’’ and his night- 
mares, “not of individuals educated, but of a world 
educated.’’ He rages against the blasphemy that educa- 
tion ‘“‘ exists for individuals ’’: individuals are made for 
Mr. Wells’s cosmic Sabbath. It is incredible the lengths 
to which a thinker unable to distinguish between the 
individual and individualism will go; he is equally incap- 
able of distinguishing between a release from within and 
a gigantic superimposition from without; of seeing that 
if education does not exist to make individuals, the sooner 
we make an auto da fe of our teachers the better, and 
that if a World State is not another name for a society 
of free and united individuals, it is another name for hell. 


subdue the 


* * * 


Mr. WEtts’s new World-Bible, from which he 
excludes Shakespeare, Cervantes, Defoe, Dickens, Field- 
ing, Tolstoy, and Hardy, and in which he includes Henley, 
is now famous, as well it may be. It all comes of the 
portentous seriousness with which he regards the old 
Bible. For had he taken it with the rest of great litera- 
ture, he would scarcely have put it on record in cold, 
black print that he proposed to banish from Ais Bible 
‘merely beautiful and delightful things.’’ TI believe in 
Mr. Wetls’s ** Outline of History ’’ as | do in no other 
modern book except one, but I am very sure that T should 
he one of the first to be hanged in his World State for 

Bolshevik. 
H. J. M. 
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Short Studies. 


A TRAVELLER'S TALE. 


Berne returned to the mild and pastoral West after an 
eight days’ adventure in the energy and smoke of the 
North, I am moved to relate something of my journey 
and its fortunes, which is not at all the way of a provident 
traveller. He, if he has fallen upon a good thing, hoards 
it for his private comfort hereafter, and will never impart 
his luck for fear somebody else may get more good out of 
it than he. My prompting is rather that of a man whose 
heart is full to overflowing of surprising and happy dis- 
covery. And if any reader of this essay should liken me 
to the historic soldier who was founl one day beating 
a Jew, and justified himself by explaining that it was on 
account of the Crucifixion, I will reply, as he did, that 
I only found it out yesterday. It is true that what moved 
and exhilarated me so greatly might have done so, and 
with better effect, long ago: but we are what we are, 
and my lines were cast otherwhere when I was young. 

My business took me a round of official or semi- 
official visits to a number of inter-related communities in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, brought me rather closely into 
intercourse with them, and confined me exclusively to 
their members. I moved from house to house, as my 
duties called me, taking as I went the hospitality which 
was offered me. I must have spoken to, or with, hundreds 
of men and women of every variety of social degree and 
opportunity, as we reckon such things down here, yet all 
of them were alike in this, that their outlook and moral 
complexion were the same. That caused their effect upon 
me to be cumulative. There was nothing to minimize it, 
lessen its momentum, or (if I may put it so) cause its 
impact to swerve. I will not say that I was overwhelmed, 
because after living an active life in all sorts of company 
for a certain number of years one is prepared for most 
things; but I can certainly say that I was uplifted; and 
again that I was restored to hopes which the last few 
years had done their wicked best to atrophy. I may even 
dare to go so far as to say that no picture I could make 
for myself of the daily life lived long ago by certain poor 
men and women in Galilee could fail of resembling that 
of the members of the community which received me so 
kindly. 

I found myself, then, in the end to have been the 
guest and, as far as might be, the intimate of a people in 
possession of some secret store of knowledge which made 
them not only serene and quietly happy, but even 
indifferent to the rubs of the world so far as they experi- 
enced them. That of itself, with the world all about them 
such as I knew it to have been and had felt it to have 
been, was surprising enough. My own people, whom I 
had left behind me, were fretted to rags by six 
years’ mowing and aftermath of war. They were 
poor, and hated their poverty ; tired, and scorned them- 
selves for feeling so; suspicious of each other and of their 
neighbors ; hopeless of anything better. Who will show 
us any good? was their outcry ; and the best of them said 
it with despair ; and the worst with a cynical lift of the 
eyebrow. In the country and among the people of my 
sojourn there was the same poverty, taken as a matter of 
course. If they were tired there were no signs of 
slackening. They suspected nobody, even if he was a 
German. And they did not ask to be shown any good, 
because they could see it for themselves, and never had 
their eyes off it for long together. It became clear to me 
that this something good was a thing which every one 
of them carried about within himself, and sometimes I 
was apt to think them backward in disclosing it. But on 





reflection I convinced myself of one or another fact: 
either the good thing, whatever it was, could not be 
imparted and must be individually sought and found ; 
or it was impossible of disclosure to anybody not prepared 
to receive it. And that may be why it was not imparted 
to me. 

My round began at Manchester, pushed out to Liver- 
pool, doubled back to Sheffield, crossed Yorkshire to 
Scarborough, went North to Darlington, brought me 
down again to Pontefract, ended up at York ; and every- 
where I had the same simple geniality of reception, the 
same candid intercourse, found the same innocence of 
heart, quiet gaiety, fine temper ; and in all cases an ease, 
a leisure of address which made of life a comfortable, 
prosperous thing instead of what I had been finding it of 
late, a journey in bare feet and corns upon a French pavé. 
I spoke just now of social standing—that was to describe 
something to myself which to my late acquaintance would 
have no meaning. To me, unfortunately, men are not 
equal: to them, as it seems, they cannot be unequal. 
Money and rank—how can they make men unequal when 
virtue and vice do not? I admit the reasoning; yet 
I must also admit that they have every appearance of 
doing so. De non apparentibus et de non existentibus— 
most of us put the maxim to daily use. Well, my hosts 
in the North did not. They used no titles of difference. 
Men and women alike are known by their names. Sex 
is marked, but by first names alone. Age is not out- 
wardly differenced, nor quality. The ease which this 
gives to intercourse, to the commerce of every day, can 
hardly be described ; but that, of course, is by no means 
the whole of the matter. The implications of it, not 
immediately apparent, go deeply into the relations of 
men and women; and the greatest of those, I suspect, is 
a fundamental temperance—so fundamental, indeed, as 
to be almost an affair of instinct—which makes such 
delicate commerce as that of the sexes of little difficulty 
to them—while to us, how full of pitfalls and quicksands! 

With temperance for a hand upon the passions the 
way is open to love; and this people can love with open 
heart—each other, their neighbors, their enemies, if they 
confessed to any. Their boys and girls can be brought 
up together without prejudice, afterthought, or what is 
worse, aftertaste. Sometimes they love each other at 
school, and thereafter; but they keep innocency ; love is 
not a storm, but a spring calm; and when the summer 
comes to them they go back to the school of their spring- 
time and are quietly married there. There may be 
unhappy marriages among them—for they are mortal. 
I neither saw nor heard of any, but, on the contrary, 
saw more happy couples in that week I spent among them 
than I could find in London in five years. If that does 
not imply some great possession—innocency, temperance, 
inner light, call it what you will—then it implies super- 
natural beings. Yet they are of all people I have ever 
met the most natural. Incredible endowment, in an age 
grown old and rotten-ripe with knowledge. 

It is exceedingly difficult to say what comfort resides 
in life modelled upon the Sermon on the Mount, to put 
it no higher ; yet since comfort is a thing we all want if 
it is to be had, it is well worth finding out. Personally, 
I have always believed poverty to be the secret of earthly 
happiness; and it is only another way of putting it, 
perhaps, to say that riches may be it. It is the riches 
of my recent hosts which allow them their sincerity, their 
equality, their liberty to love, their serene indifference 
to the hammerings of circumstance. Knowing what they 
know, they can afford these things. Since they learned 
the secret which makes them thus rich, the time, I 
believe, is three hundred years. Can they not put the 
rest of us in the way of it—will they not? There is need 


enough, God knows. Mavricr Hew err. 
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Aebiews. 


ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY. 


The Acquisitive Society. By KR. H. Tawney. (Bell. 4s. 6d. | 
net.) 


THE organization called British Industry is not at this 
moment working with even tolerable efficiency. As I write | 
the coal strike is not settled; and everybody knows that j 
when it is settled the miners will go back sulky and | 
unwilling, and that in a month or two another coal strike, | 
possibly accompanied by a rail and transport strike, is not | 
improbable. The building industry is notoriously inefficient, 
and ship-construction is half-paralyzed. 

Every progressive thinker or politician agrees that no 
permanent cure for this inefficiency can be brought about 
unless the wealth we produce is distributed with greater 
fairness, and unless, in the complicated subdivision of 
modern industry, the producers can be made to see more 
clearly and to feel more warmly that each man’s work is 
a service rendered to the whole community. The first task, 
therefore, of our generation is to make men desire a larger 
measure of social equality and realize the meaning of social 
service. For that task Mr. Tawney possesses certain excel- 
lent qualifications : he is one of the three or four best living 
writers of English prose ; his social sympathy is as authentic 
as that of William Morris ; and there are pages in this book, 
as there were in the war-time essays by “ A W.E.A. Soldier,” 
which approach Tolstoy in their moving directness of appeal. 
He makes us feel, as hardly anyone else does, that our lives 
and our ideals are stupid and cruel, and, above all, absurd. 

But the call to repentance is not enough. In a crisis 
like the present we must ask the preacher, “ What then 
shall we do to be saved?”’ And I feel myself compelled 
to argue against some of Mr. Tawney’s statements of the 
means to be taken to reach our common ends. Throughout 
the book his main practical proposal is that associations of 
producers shall be given greater independence, so that they 
may develop the virtues which result from professional 
feeling. ‘The application,” he says, “to industry of the 
principle of purpose is simple, however difficult it may be 
to give effect to it. It is to turn it into a Profession” 
(page 106), or rather, as his argument seems to require, 
into a federation of self-governing professions. “ Industry,” 
he says again, “is simple. An industry, when all is said, 
is nothing more mysterious than a body of men associated, 
in various degrees of competition and co-operation, to win 
their livelihood by providing the community with some 
service it requires” (page 6). “If industry is to be 
organized as a profession ... the responsibility, subject 
to rigorous public supervision, should rest upon the 
shoulders of those, from organizer and scientist to laborer, 
by whom, in effect, the work is conducted” (page 111). 
This claim, when made, for instance, by the National Union 
of Teachers and by other representatives of my own industry 
of teaching, seems to me to exaggerate the degree to which 
men can be divided into separate functional groups. The 

function of education is, if one includes as educators the 
writers of books and inventors of sciences, doctors, 
architects, committee-men, employers, and, above ll, 
parents, conducted by the greater part of the population. 
Its control, if left to the teachers, will be badly directed. 
Even in so isolated a function as the agriculture of the farms 
surrounding a market town, the station-master, the manure 
importer and dealer, and the corn-salesman play their part; 
and the bank manager, who grants or withholds credit to 


— 
— 


. of a common will it became negligible.” As I read, I thought 


of the London Diocesan Conference, which a few days ago 
howled down Mr. Hudson Shaw for blacklegging by asking 
Miss Royden to preach from his pulpit. If to-morrow a Bill 
is passed which, instead of allowing the Premier to appoint 
Dr. Winnington-Ingram Bishop of London, allows the 
Diocesan Conference to elect Prebendary Boyd, the members 
of that Conference will be the same persons; and I am not 
sure that even if they receive the full independence of the 
undivided Church in the fifteenth century, they will at once 


| see more justly the relation of their function to the general 
| good. Professional independence may, in its own way and 


place, help the growth of public spirit. But I am convinced 
that it is not the main element in that growth, and that the 
intolerant Syndicalists who come to the front at every crisis 
in industry, or the Church, or medicine, are no more on the 
true path of progress than are the intolerant Nationalists 
of Warsaw or Fiume. Tolstoy helped to produce Trotsky, 
and the Tolstoy-Morris side of Mr. Tawney may encourage 
the Trotsky habit of mind in England. 

The second point on which Mr. Tawney seems to me to 
over-simplify his problem is the subordinate place which he 
assigns to the economic motive of gain. Some of his pages 
in the first three chapters are curiously like those passages 
in Aristotle and Plato which denounce the general and the 
doctor and the shepherd for substituting the unnatural 
“ chrematistic” motive of money-making for the natural 
motive of fulfilling their several social functions. Such com- 
plaints must have been made ever since the first professional 
flint-knapper made a tool because he wanted food, and not 
because he wanted to help the tool-user in his work. It was, 
of course, true in Aristotle’s time, and it is stili more true 
now, that without some degree of recognition of function 
as motive a civilized society cannot hold together. But it is 
also true that attempts to contrive means by which the 
economic motive of earning shall help instead of hindering 
social good are not necessarily wasted. We may deny that 
“God bade self-love and social be the same,” and yet be 
careful to secure that civil servants and professors and miners 
shall know that if they work they will be sufficiently paid, 
and if they do not work they will be dismissed. 

But, I may be asked, why complain of an eloquent and 
touching little book of two hundred and forty pages, which 
pleads convincingly for social equality, for public spirit, and 
for professional organization, all of which things you say are 
good, because the writer does not agree with you as to the 
exact relation of those goods to each other and to other social 
factors? I would answer that at this moment everything 
depends on the patient exploration of many interacting social 
and economic causes. Lenin in Russia, with his queer 
candor, is now describing the way in which, after four years 
of famine and plague and murder, those elements in the 
problem which Mr. Tawney minimizes are forcing them- 
selves into his mind. Germany is choosing between 
Tolstoyism and reaction. America has chosen reaction. And 
British industry withers, while Mr. Lloyd George shifts from 
the pacific suggestion of one empiric expedient to the violent 
enforcement of another. 


GraHam WALLAS. 





PLAYBOYS AND POLITICIANS. 


Stray-Aways. By E. (E. 


SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross. 
(Longmans. 16s.) 








the farmers, would vigorously deny that he is now, or would 
be if he became an official of a State Bank of Agriculture, 
a functionless parasite. 

Mr. Tawney also seems to me to exaggerate the degree 
to which the grant of self-government will of itself increase 
the “ public spirit ” of the producer. As I read his eloquent 
chapter on the “ Liberation of Industry ” I substituted in 
my own mind “the Inns of Court” and “the British 
Medical Association ’’ for his general term “ professions ”’; 
and in every paragraph I found myself doubting and 
hesitating. On page 228 he laments the fact that the 
Church of England has lost its independence. “ Deprived of 
its own vitality . .. as an organ of collective thought and 


In her preface Miss Somerville describes these sketches and 
studies as “ a casual collection of by-products.’’ They repre- 
sent, according to her, “ the joyful moments of revolt of two 
working women,” beguiled into excursions which “had for 
them the attraction, imperious to an Irish mind, of being 
anyone else’s work more suitably than theirs.” For the 
majority of readers, however, the charm of the book is less 
that the authors are exploring new fields than that they 
career across them in the same spirit that makes a gallop 
with the Duhallow hounds one of the rare joys of literature. 
In these pages we are carried to places beyond the ken of 
Flurry Knox and his fellows: to the Chatelet Theatre with 











Grieg conducting his own music, to Parisian studios, to 
Danish restaurants where sugared cakes and omelettes oozing 
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hot strawberry jam are served at breakfast, and find 
no lack of enjoyment in them all. The phrases are as 
illuminating as ever. One will not readily forget the young 
lady at the fair of Odder “ whose severely English tie and 
high collar were mitigated by an eruptive burst of paste 
brooches’; and no one else has hit off so admirably the 
abiding puzzle of stout Frenchwomen, whose “ appearance 
would suggest a diet of sofa cushions stewed in lard; yet 
their purchases seem mainly to consist of pennyworths of 
radishes, bottles of claret at fourpence apiece, and yards 
of crusty bread.” 

“ Stray-Aways "’ gains in interest from the fact that for 
the first time we are permitted to distinguish between the 
work of the two authors. It would be rash without further 
evidence to pronounce a dogmatic opinion, but one suspects 
that Martin Ross was largely the pioneer. At any rate, her 
* Cheops in Connemara,”’ written as far back as 1889, holds 
in solution not a little of the peculiar quality that won the 
“R. M.”’ books their legion of admirers. There is no 
caricature in the picture of the bare-footed children stam- 
mering out Horace Smith’s “ Address to a Mummy ”’ at the 
bidding of a teacher with “ an elaborate fringe and a care- 
fully repressed brogue”’; on the contrary, the contrast 
between Cambyses, Cephrenes, and Osiris, and the flannel 
and frieze of Connemara is driven home, not with the 
hammer-strokes of the average humorist, but with the subtle 
thrusts of one who knows the value of reticence and under- 
statement. Martin Ross was primarily interested in people ; 
Miss Somerville shares that interest, but one feels that she 
is more concerned than her collaborator to fit them into their 
right places in a considered scheme of things. Her critical 
papers reveal an artist who takes her work no less seriously 
than the pundits of the Irish Revival, and if she does not 
write up to a theory like some of them, she is equally eager 
to demonstrate that her practice is in accordance with sound 
principles. 

Why is it that Martin Ross and Miss Somerville remain 
prophets without honor in their own country? In Dublin 
intellectual circles to praise their books is to proclaim one- 
self an outsider, if not actually a barbarian. Mr. Ernest 
Boyd’s elaborate history of the Irish Literary Renaissance 
does not even mention their names. This hostility would 
be explicable were it confined to fanatical Gaels, who hold 
it as an article of faith that Irish writers should express 
themselves only in Irish, but the opposition is equally strong 
amongst people who claim to be building up an Anglo-Irish 
literature. Yet no one has championed more fervently the 
claims of Anglo-Irish speech as an artistic medium than the 
authors of “ Stray-Aways ” :— 

“ Treland has two languages ; one of them is her own by 
birthright; the second of them is believed to be English, 
which is a fallacy; it is a fabric built by Lrish architects 
with English bricks, quite unlike anything of English 
construction. The Anglo-Irish dialect is a passably good 
name for it, even though it implies an unseemly equality 
between artist and material, but it is something more than 
a dialect, more than an affair of pidgin English, bad 
spelling, provincialisms, and preposterous grammar; it is 
a tongue pliant and subtle, expressing with every breath 
the mind of its makers. When at its richest, in the mouths 
of the older peasants, it owes most to Shakespearean 
England—not in amount, but in quality. . . . Anglo-Irish 
remains to us a medium for poets and storytellers that is 
scarcely to be surpased, a treasury of idiom and simile 
meet for the service of literature.”’ 

Miss Somerville and Martin Ross justify their panegyric 
by their performances, which are or ought to be a fruitful 
source of inspiration to all their fellows. If Irish speech as 
they render it lacks something of the richness of Synge’s 
prose it is truer to life, and they avoid the mannerisms that 
make Lady Gregory so dangerous a model for imitators. 
But, unlike the new school, they decline to set the peasant 
on a pedestal and burn incense betore him in meek adoration. 
In their books he plays the part rather of the artful valet 
than of the romantic hero. As writers of fiction they justify 
this limitation by results, and it is because they have suc- 
ceeded so well that they rouse the hostility of those who 
have persuaded themselves that the hope of Ireland is to be 
found, not in the castle, but in the cabin. 

The creators of an “ Irish R. M.” are in the right when 
they urge that “literature that shuts out the sunlight is 
incomplete,’ and protest against a vision of Ireland 
“ gloomed over monotonously by clouds laden with artistic 





tears.” Their defect is to assume that the qualities which 
they value in Irish life depend on the maintenance of a social 
system of which they approve. ‘“‘ The Irishman,” they say 
truly enough, “ is an idealist, a worshipper of idols, of things 
higher than himself.” But when Miss Somerville suggests 
in her * Ireland, Then and Now,” that the landlord is ‘“ the 
thing higher than himself ” which the Irishman is bound to 
worship under penalty of losing his most endearing qualities, 
she displays a lack of humor even more staggering than that 
of the fanatics for whom the peasant can do no wrong. 

It is the fashion in every age to deplore the disappear- 
ance of 

* The constant service of the antique world 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed! ” 

That such service ever existed in the antique world or any- 
where else may well be doubted ; and whatever it may be with 
individuals, peoples who revolt against a system under which 
a majority acts as hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
a minority are not wilfully flinging away their heritage. It 
would be absurd to charge Miss Somerville with stupidity, 
yet it is difficult to explain on any other grounds her asser- 
tion that Irish peasants are being transformed into “ grave 
and gloomy gentlemen, who talk sombrely of revolutions, 
and find their pastime in republics instead of in ‘ pubs.’ ” 
The accusation is the more foolish because it runs like a 
leit-motif through nineteenth-century history. Miss 
Somerville sees Ireland before the Famine as a land where 
loyal devotion to superiors went hand-in-hand with mirth 
and laughter, yet not least of O’Connell’s crimes in the eyes 
of his contemporaries was that he had turned his countrymen 
from light-hearted playboys into savage and_ sullen 
politicians. So far from ceasing to pay allegiance to higher 
things, the ideal of modern Ireland is an ideal of service, 
and the necessity for sacrifice has been the theme of all Sinn 
ein leaders from Padraic Pearse to Terence M‘Swiney. 
There is force in Miss Somerville’s argument that education 
is the vital need of Ireland, and nowhere, it may be added, is 
education more badly wanted than amongst the class which 
claims a heaven-born right to lead while ignoring, if not 
actually repudiating, the obligation to serve. 





A NEW ODYSSEY. 


The Odyssey. Translated into English in the Original Metre 
by FRANCIS CAULFEILD. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THis is not the first attempt to present the Odyssey in the 
metre of “ Evangeline.” Some years ago Mr. H. B. Cotterill 
published a version with the same title. We cannot see that 
the translators have any right to identify their metre with 
Homer's. Even Matthew Arnold, who thought this metre 
the best for translating Homer, never made so daring a 
claim. He did not refuse to see that, while Homer's is a 
verse of quantity, his own experiments were in a verse of 
stress. Mr. Caulfeild, in a prefatory note, uses the marks 
for long and short syllables in a method difficult to follow. 
It is wrong enough when the mark of a long quantity 1s 
used to indicate stress, but at least one understands what 
is meant. Mr. Caulfeild tells us that in his verses “‘ the stress 
is always laid on the first syllable of each foot,’ but he 
prints :— 

** Loosing thé | rope from the | yreat pierced | stone 

to | which it was | fastened.” 

Here in the fourth foot the word “ to,” which he marks as 
long, by his own rule does not carry the stress, and in 
quantity is manifestly short. The foot, like many others in 
his lines, is by quantities a trochee and nothing else. Only 
mispronunciation can make it a spondee. Now it is essential 
in Homeric verse that all the feet should be of the same 
metrical value. Even the last foot when it looks like a 
trochee, as it usually does, though Mr. Caulfcild says that 
it is always a spondee, is really a catalectic dactyl and 
musically equivalent to the full foot. Even if it were 
granted that any verse of stress could be accounted the same 
as a verse of quantity, it would still be necessary for the 
second syllable of a so-called spondee to carry weight, to be 
in fact long, as it is in the third foot of the line quoted. 
Homeric uniformity disappears when you take licence, as 
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Mr. Caulfeild does, to present in one line “ altogether ’’ and 
in another “ cease altogether ’’ as the two last feet. Can 
Homer think himself well served when he finds such thin 
disyllabic feet as “ happy ” and “ carry ’’?) When he reads 
a line ending with * roomy vessel,” will he not say that in 
the “ original” metres this would be the ending, not of a 
hexameter, but of a pentameter ? 

As to the Greek and Latin metres, it is still a matter of 
dispute whether they can be reproduced in English. Those 


who say No must find some metrical difference between the 
ancient— 


‘‘ Smyrna, Chios, Golophon, Salamis, Rhodos, Argos, 


Athene,”’ 
and the modern— 
“Spilsby, Reading, Runnymede, Clithero, Bury, 


Derby, Devizes.” 


Lines constructed on this principle at least avoid the deadly 
monotony of a stress falling always on the first syllable 
of the foot. We know little of Greek stress, but in England 
it is customary to read Homer according to the principles 
of Latin pronunciation, and we know from Quintilian, what 
may indeed be inferred from the present representatives of 
the language, that in Latin verse it was not the rule for the 
stress to fall on the first syllable. The pronunciation of a 
word followed the general rules. 

Now, although, for our own part, we cannot see the 
most distant metrical likeness between either “ altogether ” 
or “ cease altogether’ and the ending of an ancient hexa- 
meter, let us none the less take Mr. Caulfeild on his own 
principles and see how far he has succeeded. It is generally 
admitted that what are called English hexameters must 
“read themselves,” that is to say that the stresses must be 
normal and natural Mr. Caulfeill startles us by calling it 
essential “ that the first syllable of each line be tirmly and 
deliberately pronounced.” On the strength of this dictum 
he does not scruple to remove the stress from the syllable 
which really bears it on to that which does not :- 

52 - perhaps an Immortal 
Has put a crazy ‘idea in his head. 
It is painful to shift the stress from “ put ”’ * has,” but 
at least we have been instructed wilt. wal ’We have no 
such warning when we come to the end of a line and find 
ourselves expected to say “ divine-right”’ or * gredt-oath,” 
and we have no warning about the trochees. Again, 
Mr. Caulfeild seems unaware of the character of a proclitic, 
of which English prepositions, conjunctions, and auxiliary 
words provide numerous examples. The main objection to 
what is with some inaccuracy called the split infinitive is 
that it divides two words which have coalesced into one. 
Uur translator splits his coalesced word between two lines :—- 


“Three other sons had he: and one, Burynemus, used to 
Go with the suitors.” 


Or again :— 
‘‘So neither king ner shepherd need ever be stinted of 
cheese or 
Sweet new milk or meat, but they yield a constant 
supply of 
Milk.”’ 


We are inevitably reminded of 
“. . those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen.”’ 
Of Homer we are not reminded. 

In face of these unnatural licences we conceive a liking 
for “ the pale and far-off shadow ” of a prose translation. The 
style of Butcher and Lang is somewhat out of date, but here 
is what they make Nausicaa say to her father about her 
brothers: “ Three are lusty bachelors, and these are always 
eager for new-washen garments wherein to go to the dances ; 
for all these things have I taken thought.’ Now read a more 
modern version: “ Three are smart young bachelors, and 
these, when they go out to a dance, are most particular that 
their clothes should be newly washed ; and all this I have 
to manage.” Our readers will forgive us if we suspect them 
of having fallen into a little trap which we have laid for 
them. We are confident that they will have read this version 
as prose, and that even when we say that Mr. Caulfeild 
prints it as hexameters, they will not easily recognize where 
the lines begin or end. 


_ physical training. 





As may be judged from this passage, Mr. Caulfeild has 
attempted the difficult task of turning the Odyssey into 
frankly modern English. For this there is much to be said, 
but we submit that in face of the nobility of Homer's style 
two conditions must be fulfilled. We must have standard 
English with no mixture of the lower colloquialisms, much 
less of slang, and we must have no sprinkling of outworn 
words. Our translator does not quite fulfil either condition. 
He makes Laertes “ potter about ”’ because of ‘* rheumatics.” 
His athlete is “ shockingly out of condition” and doubtful 
f * beating the record.’’ His dancers “ keep it up to the 
last’ or stand about “ the common lounge.” They all say 
“want” when they mean “ wish,” and yet they will say 
“eke” and “erstwhile” and “ nigh,” and their clothing 
is “cunningly wrought.” The old lion of the “ stricken 
field” is compelled to lie down with the young lamb of 
a “route.” We cannot think that this is making the best 
of two worlds. 
The test of a translation of Homer is the plain passages 
in which the problem is, as Arnold put it, “ to keep Homer's 
simplicity without being heavy and dull, and to keep his 
dignity without bringing in pomp and ornament.” Is the 
difficulty overcome in such a passage as this ?— 
“Old man, let me advise you to go back at once to your 
house, and 
Prophesy this to your children, for fear they should get 
into trouble. 
But, what these two birds mean, I can tell much better 
than you can: 
You may see plenty of birds any day in sunshiny weather, 
And they don’t, most of them, mean anything in particular : 


also 

Your friend Odysseus is dead: and ’twould be a good jeb 
if you too 

Were just as dead as he; for then we shouldu’t be bored 
with 


All this prophecy business ” 

Mr. Caulfeild can have little belief in Homer's dignity, 
and, in our view, the stress must in eight cases be put on 
the wrong syllable if the lines are to scan. 

Mr. Caulfeild but rarely mistranslates. He does, how- 
ever, make Klpenor fall on a roof instead of from the roof, 


and he makes Antilochus swift to pursue where Homer refers 
to speed in a foot race. 





FROM OLD TO NEW IN EDUCATION. 


The Modern Teacher. Edited by A. Watson BAIN. 
Introduction by Sir W. HreNRY Hapow, 
University of Shettield. (Methuen. 


With an 
Vice-Chancellor 
10s. 6d.) 

THe title raises expectations which it does not fulfil. “ Of 
Chaucer's characters,” said Blake, “ some of the names or 
titles are altered by time, but the characters themselves 
remain unaltered.” Is this true of the modern teacher? The 
titles have been altered. ‘‘ Dominie” and “ usher” are 
used only with a savor of archaic pleasantry. Even the 
old titles “ master” and “ mistress” tend to disappear 
before the narrower term “ teacher ”; the word of authority 
is not willingly assumed on the one side nor conceded on the 
other. Naturally the question suggests itself: Is there any 
substantial alteration underlying this change of name? 

Mr. Watson Bain’s book does not address itself directly 
to the answering of this question. He has got together an 
All England XI. under the captaincy of Sir Henry Hadow, 
and each of the distinguished team in his innings discusses 
the aims and methods of his special subject as modified by 
the needs and experiences of these rapidly shifting times in 
which we live. There is no tail to the team: each essay 
contributes new and valuable thinking. There are omissions. 
No place is found for music, art, manual instruction, or 
These omissions are serious. It is true 
the Board of Education finds no place for them either in its 
new school certificate, because, forsooth, they are not capable 
of being assessed in terms of marks, and are therefore incon- 
venient for the purposes of administrative machinery ; but 
it is for the teaching profession to give a lead to officialdom 
and not zequiesce in their shortcomings. It would not be 
difficult to show that no other subjects have contributed so 
much to the educational awakening of our own day, and none 
are more hopeful of good results in the future. They lie at the 
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very root of the renascence of education and the new social 
life of the Scandinavian countries and Finland. “ This 
idea,” said Cygneeus (speaking of manual training), “ is the 
leavea which will vitalize the whole school’s system, the 
seed-grain which will yield much fruit.” This prophecy of 
sixty years ago has been fulfilled. 

Moreover no subjects exemplify more strikingly the 
principle which differentiates the new teaching from the old. 
The old method in physical training was drill and dumbbells, 
and the more mechanical the perfection attained the better 
pleased was the inspecting officer. Now the dumbbells rust 
unused, and it is free exercises and country dancing. There 
is a premium on any one who will invent a new game that 
can be played on the exercise ground. The old art teaching 
was by way of copies; now the pupil gets to work almost at 
once upon flowers and real objects of life; as soon as he 
can show mastery of form and color, he begins to design ; as 
soon as he feels his feet as a designer, he applies his powers 
in some definite craft work. In manual training, as soon as a 
boy has learned the use of a few tools, he sets to work to make 
some object which is dear to his heart, and soon realizes 
that for his constructive work he must make himself expert 
with other tools which he has not yet handled. In music 
there is still a place for scales ; no art can dispense with the 
technique ; there is still a place for the set piece, for music 
is meaningless to the person who has not learned to read it ; 
but the great hope for music in England, as Dr. Walford 
Davies says, is that children should write their own tunes, 
and there is no sufficient reason why with right encourage- 
ment they should not do so. 

It is the same principle which differentiates modern 
methods of teaching in other subjects from the 
methods of the last generation. Formerly, the idea was 
that the youthful mind was a tabula rasa, and the teacher’s 
business was to write on it. If the tabula rasa proved 
unwilling, then knowledge was to be “ dinged into it,” as 
the phrase went, as though it were a nail. Similarly, 
the training of character was conceived of as an ab extra 
process ; character was to be moulded. In the first place, the 
knowledge or the character was assumed as the necessary 
starting-point, and the child was made to conform to that 
standard pattern. Secondly, the idea was that the educative 
process was imposed from without and worked inwards. In 
contrast to this the modern conception makes the person- 
ality of a child central; the vital forces within the child 
will supply the growth power ; it is for the teacher to supply 
that spiritual freedom which is necessary for growth, to 
train the vital impulses not by repression, but through 
sublimation, and, above all, to recognize that the essence 
of personality is creative, and the unfailing accompaniment 
of the creative act is joy. 


“There is the mistake the teachers have made,” says 

Mr. Greening Lamborn. “ Instead of asking—what have we 

to do for the child? they have asked—what have we to do 

for the inspector? ’’ 

It is the recognition of this principle, in terms more or 
less explicit, which gives unity to these essays. “ Life” is 
the keynote of Mr. Lamborn’s most stimulating essay on 
English Literature. Literary beauty cannot be taught, 
it must be felt, and the thrill of it is essentially com- 
municable. The English composition, Mr. Guy Kendall 
tells us, must no longer be set in a rigid mould with 
introduction, three headings, and conclusion. A scheme 
should be a help, not a fetter. “ Get going,” is his counsel 
to the young composer; let the composition be a fragment 
if necessary. “ The chief discovery standing to the credit 
of modern-language teaching in recent years,” says Prof. 
Graham Ritchie, “is the practicability of applying to the 
acquisition of foreign languages methods similar to those 
by which a child learns his mother tongue.” If it is 
geometry, let the pupil make geometrical figures and objects 
before he learns the theory; if it is citizenship, let the 
scholars make their own civic institutions and live the civic 
life before you teach them the functions of the urban district 
councillor and the inspector of nuisances. Finally, the 
solution of the familiar “ moral problem” of schools must 


! 
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| be sought, as Bishop Temple says, largely through the 


' indirect method of providing outlets for nascent personality. 


| Moral and religious education is no exception. 








Here, too, 
the emphasis is on life. The positive leading of the unborn 
life-impulse must be obeyed as implicitly as the veto of 
conscience : — 


“The greatest sin boys can commit—far greater than 
any lapse into carnal indulgence—is to choose their profes- 
sion on any other ground than consideration where they 
can render most effective service; for this is to withdraw 
the greater part of their time from the service of God and 
hand it over to self.”’ 





DETERIORATION. 


Simon called Peter, By RoperT KEABLF. (Constable. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 


To the admirers of Mr. Keable’s art (and they are not a 
few) this novel will prove a stumbling-block. Like any 
other author, Mr. Keable might have been expected to pro- 
duce on occasion an inferior book—a book showing haste or 
fatigue or an ill-chosen subject. What is mysterious is that 
Mr. Keable, of all writers, should have been guilty of 
this bad book. Looking back on his literary work as a 
whole, it is reasonable to say that (with the exception, 
perhaps, of certain ghost stories crudely modelled on the 
books of the late Hugh Benson) its pervasive quality, the 
secret of its charm, has been delicacy of sentiment. Thus in 
‘“A City of the Dawn” he contrived to draw a subtle, 
poignant romance from a kind of missionary labour which 
(consisting for the most part not of flaming martyrdoms, but 
of accumulated small discomforts and discouragements) 
eludes the sympathy of a careless observer. Similarly, in 
‘‘ Standing By,’’ he showed with a curious, intimate tender- 
ness the rationale of the varied types of belief and 
unbelief that a military chaplain encounters during a war. 
And more recently still, in “ Pilgrim Papers,’’ he treated 
with wistful restraint that very conflict between priestly 
vocation and earthly love which in ‘‘ Simon called Peter ”’ 
he paints with so coarse a brush. 

The framework of the story is grave and significant 
enough. A fashionable curate (nurtured on the form of 
religion which finds expression in an altar decorated with 
gold plate having “ something of the effect of show pieces at 
Mappin & Webb’s,”” and ‘‘ two vases of hot-house lilies ’’) 
goes to France as a chaplain during the war. He finds that 
the religion for which he stands is a convention that has 
everywhere peeled off through the heat of released 
instincts. This heat scorches him too; a broken creed 
and the memory of an icy and respectable fiancée far away in 
Park Lane cannot secure him against the orgy of the senses 
which in the dread of imminent death is raging everywhere 
behind the lines around him. With a hazy memory that 
Christ preferred the society of publicans and sinners to that 
of the “ religious world’ of his time, Peter Graham takes 
to drinking and swearing, frequents (though as a rule for 
nothing worse than conversation) the society of prostitutes, 
and presently starts a flirtation with a daring and vivacious 
nurse in the hospital where he has charge. This blazes into 
a passionate love-affair, and the two spend their leave 
together in London. Abruptly, Graham’s mistress perceives 
(what is not conspicuous to the reader) that her self-deluding 
lover is incurably in love with God, and surrenders him to 
her Rival. 

This might have been a moving tale, whether 
Peter’s love for Julie were ideal or sensual—there was 
nothing spiritual in John Inglesant’s tragic passion for 
Lauretta, one remembers. Even had it been no more than 
the study of a priest’s sordid lapse into debauchery, it 
might, if told with the implacability of a Zola, have been 
an impressive document. The one treatment that makes it 
quite intolerable is the treatment Mr. Keable has applied, 
the transformation of the drama into a series of pictures 
like the illustrations to ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne,” a succession of 
piquantly voluptuous images, drawn out and lingered over 
with delectation. In this setting of champagne-corks 
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and frilled underwear, sweetmeats and improper postcards, 
the invertebracy of Peter and the shallow, harlot soul of 
Julie, which all her pluckiness cannot disguise, arouse only 
distaste. Certainly Mr. Keable is no amateur novelist ; he 
catches the turn of a conversation, the impression of a scene, 
the saliences of a character as though he had written twenty 
books of realistic fiction. Perhaps the back and the under- 
side of the war have never yet been so faithfully reported, and 
there is a scene of an air-raid on a leave-train when one 
of Peter’s officer friends is killed at his side that has the 
dry and piercing sincerity of the best naturalistic writing. 
Unhappily, the general tone of the work is different, and we 
are left wondering why Mr. Keable published it. To revile 
his past and show that religion should give place to the 
lower Cyrenaicism? Scarcely, we think, for the religious 
theme, though flabbily treated, is still present. But if 
Mr. Keable is still commending to us some kind of religion, 
Anglican or Roman Catholic, then his book is really a 
stumbling-block. It can only deepen the widespread modern 
belief that all religious profession is hypocrisy. 





Foreign Diterature. 


FROM A RAILWAY BOOKSTALL IN SPAIN. 


El Camino de Paros; Hombres de América ; El que Vendra. 
By Jos~E ENrIQquE Ropé. (Barcelona and Valencia: Ed. 
‘**Cervantes.” 3.50 ptas., 4 ptas., and 5 ptas.) 

Bolivar y Washington, by CARLos PEeREYRA; Capftulos de 
la Historia colonial de Venezuela, by ArfsTIDEs RoJas ; 
La Lampara de la Fama, by PepRo DE REPIDE. (Madrid : 
Soc. Esp. de Libreria. 4.50 ptas., 3.50 ptas., and 3.50 ptas.) 

Divagaciones de un Transeunte. By A. DELASoTA. (Bilbao: 
Ed. Vasca. 5 ptas.) 

Ensayos y Imaginaciones sobre Madrid, by Luis BELLO; 
El Solar de la Raza, by MANUEL GALVEz. (Madrid : 
Bibl. Calleja. 4 ptas. and 4.50 ptas.) 

Velazquez, by J. Moreno VILUA; Grabados de Goya, 
by A. SANCHEZ Rivero; Los Grandes Monasterios 
Espaiioles, by V. LAMPEREZ ROMEA. (Madrid: Ed. Calleja. 
2.50 ptas. each.) 

La Pipa de Kif; El Pasajero. By RAMON DEL VALLE- 
INCLAN. (Madrid: Soc. Esp. de Libr. 3 ptas. each.) 
Laminas de Foletin y de Misal. By Luis FrrNAnpDEz 

ARDAViN. (Madrid: Ed. Pueyo. 4 ptas.) 


Not long ago a correspondent was praising the French 
railway bookstalls in comparison with our own. After a 
prolonged journey in Spain and parts of Italy as well as 
France, the conclusion is forced upon the traveller that in 
the equipment of railway bookstalls they do things better 
in Spain than in any other country in Western Europe. 
The reason is to be found not so much in the fact that 
Spain had the inestimable advantage of neutrality; for 
though Spanish people, unlike nearly everyone in belligerent 
countries, have not lost their composure, yet they are 
passing through a social and economic crisis which is as 
serious there as any in France or England. The prosperity 
brought by the war was never fairly distributed and 
has proved transitory; and in Spain (as in all countries 
except Germany and Austria) music and literature are the 
first things over which people economize. 

The most noticeable thing about a Spanish bookstall 
is the beautiful appearance of some of the books, and then 
the quality of their contents. The kind of book which fills 
an English bookstall, or a French one, hardly exists in 
Spain; there are few “shockers,” fewer still of the senti- 
mental-erotic, while the frankly pornographic is usually 
read in French. There are none of those curious little 
treatises of applied physiology which one sees everywhere 
in Italy. At Irun, on the French frontier, and at a dozen 
stations or more on the line to Madrid, there are excellently 
stocked bookstalls, worth getting out of the train to see, and 
filled with the essays and studies of ‘“Azorin” and 
Unamuno; the novels of Baroja, Blasco Ibdiiez, Pérez 
Galdés, and Pérez de Ayala; the poetry of Rubén Dario 
and Jnan’ Ramén Jiménez; and the novels and plays of 





Valle-Inclan and Martinez Sierra—writers who (with two 
exceptions) are still living, and who hold established and 
well-deserved positions in Spanish and, indeed, in 
European literature. 

The “ W. H. Smith” of Spain who has provided these 
bookstalls and who keeps them up-to-date is the Director 
of the Sociedad General Espafiola de Libreria—an institution 
which also acts as agent for many of the leading publishers 
in the Peninsula and in Spanish America. American works, 
indeed, are conspicuous; but, curiously enough, they are 
usually not novels, but essays or quasi-historical works, 
such as “ Bolivar y Washington,” by D. Carlos Pereyra, and 
the “ Chapters on the Colonial History of Venezuela,” by 
D. Aristides Rojas. In the latter, one’s eye is caught by the 
long list of Basques who were companions in arms of 
Bolivar, and by the meanings of their names. Basque, too, 
are the charming essays in Sr. de la Sota’s “ Divagaciones,”’ 
which are written round the everyday life of Bilbao—a place 
which is not so small but that it is exceedingly prosperous 
and exceedingly cultivated, and not so large but that its 
inhabitants form, as it were, one large circle, as in the 
national Basque dance of the Aurresku. 

Bolivar forms the subject of one of the essays of José 
Enrique Rodd, now collected under the name of “ Hombres 
de América.” Rodé, the profound and tranquil thinker of 
Montevideo, died in Italy in 1917 during a visit to Europe. 
His last essays, which include an interesting summary of 
the Catalan question, are contained in “El Camino de 
Paros’’—that way which Rodé kept constantly in mind and 
the direction which his thinking never lost. 

“El Solar de la Raza ” (Calleja) is a book of thoughtful 
and sometimes singular essays by another South American 
writer, D. Manuel Galvez, who is a native of Argentina. He 
writes with considerable originality and a certain power of 
persuasion on the solar of the Spanish race, the plot of 
ground upon which the different “ Spains ’—Castile, 
Catalonia, Biscay, Andalucia, and the rest—have been 
reared ; and his views are of especial interest to English 
readers, even though they are apt to destroy some cherished 
illusions. 

The extremely decorative and beautifully produced 
books published by Calleja are also represented by the 
“Ensayos y Imaginaciones sobre Madrid’’ of D. Luis 
Bello. Behind the political intrigues, the Government 
Offices, and the flurry of a metropolis, he has revealed the 
essential beauty and poetry of Madrid, and done much 
towards explaining that august lady’s enigmatic personality. 
It was Diez Canedo, however, who, some years ago, first 
identified her with the figure of Cybele on the fountain :— 

‘“*Tu, madrileiia, miles de subditos 
tienes, y un alma goyesca, inddmita, 
que sabe de amores, de rezos, 
de motines, de fiestos de toros.”’ 
“ And” (he went on, in his delightful Carduccian alcaics) 
“when, in April, everyone is driving by to the Paseo, how 
you long to break that stony calm and, changing the lions 
of your chariot for cab-horses, to go along with the rest, 
with your mantilla and a bunch of carnations ” :— 
‘‘y una mantilla, y en el ubérrimo 
pecho nutricio, llamas pupureas 
de ardientes claveles, ardientes 
como tu corazén de manola.” 
To-Pérez Galdés, Madrid was something more than an 
alma goyesca, a corazon de manola; and in stories like 
“ Fortunata y Jacinta” she became the central figure, the 
mother and mistress of the destinies of all Madrilefios. 
Sr. Bello’s essay, “ El Madrid de Don Benito,” is a valuable 
commentary on the work of the great novelist. 

In “ La Lampara de la Fama,”’ D. Pedro de Répide lives 
up to his reputation as the exquisite chronicler of old 
Madrid, holding up the lamp of fame to a curious and 
diverting history of the eighteenth century, as well as to 
Bolivar, and to the adventures of certain Madrileiios in the 
Indies. 

Art is represented on the bookstalls by three little 
volumes of the “Coleccién popular de Arte,” dealing with 
Velizquez, the Engravings of Goya, and the Monasteries of 
Spain; while amongst the poetry is the book of verse by 
D. Luis Fernandez Ardavin, whose stylisierte Muse dresses 
in the fashion of a period somewhere between the ’sixties 
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and the “ Dolly Dialogues.” There is something curiously 
attractive about it; as there is in the two volumes of 
D. Ramén del Valle-Inclin. “ The Passenger” is a bunch 
of mystic roses by an accomplished grower of that kind of 
blossom. “The Pipe of Kif” leads back to Madrid, and 
the poet adopts the attitude of the Gran Seior who has 
come to Court. The book reflects the life of streets, cafes, 
clubs... . You see the poet, with his cloak and beard, on 
the way to the Café Regina on an autumn evening. There 
are the stalls he passed, the street-cries he heard :— 

7 “La tarde calina 

~— ; Mojama y cecina! 

Torraets vy altramuz! 
. Guardillas solares, 
Plenas de cantares, 
Con el micifuz 
Filo del tejado, 
Fl rabo quemado, 
Los ojos en luz!’ 


All these, prose and poetry, and many more which 
deserve mention, are displayed on railway bookstalls in 
Spain, and, in default of what some people might consider 
to be more suitable Reisclehtiire, are being bought and read. 
Fiction has been deliberately omitted from the foregoing 
summary. 


J. B. T. 





From the Publishers’ Cable. 


We learn that Messrs. Harcourt, Brace & Company will 
reissue Louis Untermeyer’s “ Modern American Poetry,” 
expanded from 170 pages to 419; will, on behalf of the 
University of Virginia, commemorate that body's centenary 
with a volume of original poems by Davies, Dunsany, De la 
Mare, and others; and will also produce some translations 
of “Modern Russian Poetry” by Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 

. . > 

Tue Oxford Press, also, announce an anthology of verse 
written by women, from Anne Askewe to Sylvia Lynd—four 
centuries— prepared and prefaced by J. C. Squire. * Fleurs 
de France,’ from the same publishers, is an anthology of 
French verse of recent date, compiled by Lady Frazer. 
Meanwhile, Sir Henry Newbolt has been gathering a selection 
of English prose and verse from the fourteenth century, with 
the intention of showing the literature as * a great concourse 
of characters and influences.” Dent the 
publishers. 


Messrs. are 


* * * 


Tur bold and praiseworthy attempt of the Somerset Folk 
Press (16, Harpur Street, W.C. 1) to perpetuate the dialect 
and local lore of Somerset by a series of small volumes 
should arouse very general interest. ‘ Selected Pooms in the 
Somerset Dialect” is in the press, and the long list of 
propositions includes works on ~Columbaria and Tithe 


Barns,” “ Old Village Clubs,” © Somerset Birds,” “ Legends 
and Ghost Stories,” and reprints of old poets. Much 


material for these books has been appearing since 1895 in 
the * Somerset County Herald.”’ 
+ * * 

Some months ago there were suggestions in the Press 
that the cottage at Helpston where John Clare was born in 
1793 should be bought for the nation The plan was not 
realized, but a commemorative tablet was lately placed on 
the cottage by the Peterborough Museum Society, in the 
presence of some hundreds of enthusiasts. A memorial of 
remarkable ugliness already existed in the village, having 
been put up in 1869. The new tablet is of severe simplicity, 
as it should be. 

* * * 

A sincuLar and beautiful poem by Mr. Wilfred Childe 
adds distinction to the summer number of * Voices,”’ which 
has now, like “ To Day,” become a quarterly. Mr. Childe’s 
forthcoming book of verse, 4 Gothic Rose,” arouses our 
expectations * Voices” also contains a short comment 
on the poetry of Isaac Rosenberg. It is a pity that he 
is so inaccessible. A collected edition was promised some 
time ago, but is yet to seek 
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Tne catalogue of the forthcoming Stowe sale has been 
published—‘‘ an immense thing,”’ writes a correspondent ; 
“enough for any ordinary man to carry.” We gather that 
many books of the first order are to be dispersed; and if 
there are many as fine as the probably unique set of Piranesi, 
a photograph of which we have seen, there should be much 
fluttering in the dovecots. 

* 2 « 

Mr. J. S. BittrncHam, of Northampton, who assisted in 
preparing the Stowe catalogue, has issued his 101st list, 
including, we notice, some books from the library of Gervase 
Elwes. The literary inquirer might do worse than purchase 
“about 350 volumes of old magazines,” belonging for the 
most part to the period 1750-1800 (£5 10s.); and there are 
such interesting items as a MS. cookery book of the seven- 
teenth century, a MS. medical work of 1742, a first edition 
of “ Eikon Basilike,” and some diverting tracts. “ An Arke 
for all God’s Noahs, in a Gloomy, Stormy Day,” 1662, 
* Several Prodigies and Apparitions seen, with Strange and 
Terrifying Noises often heard in the Heavens from April, 
1661, to June, 1662,” are typical. 

* - * 

Mr. A. E. Newrox, whose “ Amenities of Book Col- 
lecting ” made some stir last year, has in the press a volume 
entitled “ A Magnificent Farce: and other Diversions of a 
Book Collector.” Messrs. Putnam's Sons are the publishers. 

* + * 

A work by the late Alexander Macbain, the Celtic 
scholar, on “ Highland Place-Names,” is announced by 
Mr. Eneas Mackay, of Stirling, who publishes the same 
author's “ Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language ” 
and other works. Mr. Mackay has also in preparation a 
treatise on “ The Highland Dress,” elucidating “ the story 
in every line and history in every check.” 

* * ~ 

Bacontanxs will note, or probably will have noted, 
a pamphlet on “ The Tempest,” by R. L. Eagle, published 
by Messrs. Gay & Hancock (2s. 6d. net). Mr. Eagle, pursuing 
the theory that this play is autobiographical, seeks to read, 
for Prospero, Bacon; for Ariel, the genius of Poetry; and 
for Caliban, the forces of Ignorance and Barbarity. (Con- 
sidering the huge output of Lope de Vega and ‘Thomas 
Heywood, Mr. Eagle thinks “The Tempest” might have 
been written in two days (Prospero to Ariel: “ After two days 
I will discharge thee ”). 

* * * 

Ix “Norfolk Archeology (Vol. XX., Part III.) we 
find a study of Robert Baron, poet and dramatist, 1630-1658, 
which improves on the article in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’’ Baron was something of a phenomenon, pro- 
ducing at the age of seventeen a book called the “ Cyprian 
Academy,” with daring borrowings from “ L’ Allegro” and 
* Comus.” This work, if not the portrait which it gave, made 
* all the ladies of the land in love with him.” The biblio- 
graphy given in “ Norfolk Archeology ” describes three 
subsequent books by him, all of which are now exceedingly 
scaree 





A Hundred Bears Ago. 


1821: SOME PUBLICATIONS. 


Mere lists of books are able to cajole the reader into reflec- 
tions of a pleasant cast, as indeed a map can, or an old 
almanac. There were several books produced in 1821 which 
we should be happy to discover on the second-hand stalls, 
but which we never do. Not that they are all housed in the 
strongholds of the bibliophile: he has enough to do to 
collect the works of recognized genius or of obvious biblio- 
graphical importance and value that belong to the period. 
There is another style of rarity. We could rejoice over 
* Boydell’s Tllustrations of Holy Writ; being a Series ol 
100 copper-plate Engravings from Original Drawings, by 
1. Taylor,” published at six guineas. These extraordinary 
drawings, which were reissued in 1835, had been done by 
Isaac Taylor in or about 1795, and are curiously akin in 
a certain hugeness of conception to Blake, as Rossetti 
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affirmed. A reprint of Christopher Smart’s “ Song to David ” 
(“it is a psychological curiosity,” said the ‘‘ New Monthly,” 
“ and as such we recommend it to our readers ”) was another 
1821 publication not unworthy of a certain comparison with 
Blake. A selection from Smart’s poems is rumored to be in 
preparation at the present time. 

“A Series of Etchings, pourtraying the Physiognomy, 
Manners, and Character of the People of France and 
Germany ” must have been worth a guinea a part. We shall 
look about for these, though of the artist, George Lewis, we 
know no more. As certainly as we should leave “ The Third 
Tour of Dr. Syntax, in Search of a Wife,” in the box, we 
should rescue therefrom “ Enchiridion: or a Hand for the 
One-Handed,” by a captain who lost his arm at Vittoria 
and spent his time in inventions for the benefit of his fellow- 
victims. ‘“ A Dialogue in the Shades, between W. Caxton 
and W. Wynkyn,” might be worth hearing. We are poor 
hands at the novel, but “ Prejudice and Responsibility ” 
ought to have been framed on the right lines; so also 
“Prudence and Principle.” “The Old English Squire ”— 
good easy man! and worthy of a poem of ten canios. “ The 
Kentish Poets”? in two volumes were doubtless a strong 
combination, but who were they? It is time that Kent 
eclipsed the faded glories of Nicholas Amhurst, and also the 
Sussex anthology lately noticed in ‘“‘ The World of Books.” 
Mr. Sassoon could well take up the anthologist’s mantle. 

Guy of Warwick’s © noble and renowned History, many 
famous and valiant Actions, remarkable and brave Exploits,” 
still held its own as a book for children. It had been a 
popular work in the budgets of the old travelling bookmen 
for many years. ‘“ Memoirs of the Kitcat Club,” with forty- 
eight portraits after Kneller, might be good reading. “ The 
Scorpion Critic Unmasked, or Animadversions on a pretended 
Review of ‘Fleurs, a poem, in four books,’” shows what 
may happen to a reviewer. It is a dangerous calling, or was 
in 1821. If you scratched a book, it seems, you found a 
barbarian. Hogarth should have noticed this in his 
“ Progress of Cruelty.” 





Science. 


HENRY CAVENDISH (1731-1810). 


It is somewhat remarkable that James Clerk Maxwell 
should have devoted the last five years of his life to 
editing the electrical papers of Henry Cavendish.* One 
hesitates to say that the results were not worth the pains, 
for Cavendish was a great man, and his researches are 
among the most remarkable in the history of science. 
Neither could one say that Maxwell was not the man for 
the task; on the contrary, he was an ideal editor, and 
Sir Joseph Larmor is able to say of his edition of Caven- 
dish that ‘ There is, perhaps, no instance in the history 
of science in which the unpublished records left by an 
investigator have been arranged and elucidated with such 
minute fidelity.’’ Besides making himself complete 
master of Cavendish’s ideas and results, and undertaking 
the historical research necessary for the complete elucida- 
tion of the text, Maxwell added thirty-five notes of com- 
mentary which, says Sir Joseph Larmor, “ constitute an 
example of powerful and elegant relevant original 
investigation such as could hardly have been carried 
through by anyone else.’’ The task, therefore, was 
superbly done, and if we regret, ever so slightly, that it 
absorbed five years of Maxwell’s life, it is only because 
we remember that it was Maxwell’s own researches 
which, more than any other cause, led to the modern 
revolution in the ideas and methods of physical science. 
That Maxwell was fascinated by his task there can be 
no doubt. He had a great respect for Cavendish, and he 
seems, moreover, to have taken the delight in him which 





*“The Scientific Papers of the Honorable Henry Cavendish, 
F.R.S.” Vol. I., The Electrical Researches. Edited by James Clerk 
Maxwell. Vol. II., Chemical and Dynamical. Edited by Sir Edward 
Thorpe. (Cambridge University Press. 120s. net.) 








a novelist might take in an extreme character, in a man 
so emphatically himself, as it were, that imagination can 
suggest no improvement. 

For Cavendish was wholly, almost ridiculously, 
single-minded. He is thus described by Wilson, his chief 
biographer :— 

‘“‘ He was almost passionless. . . . His brain seems 
to have been but a calculating machine. . . . His Theory 
of the Universe seems to have been that it consisted 
solely of a multitude of objects which could be weighed, 
numbered and measured ; and the vocation to which he 
considered himself called was to weigh, number and 
measure as many of those objects as his allotted three- 
score years and ten would permit. This conviction 
biased all his doings, alike his great scientific enter- 
prises and the petty details of his daily life... . 
Throughout his long life he never transgressed the laws 
under which he seems to have instinctively acted... . 
It seems, indeed, to have been impossible for Cavendish 
to investigate any question otherwise than quanti- 
tatively. ...”’ 

Cavendish was, in fact, a complete example of the 
comic novelist’s idea of the man of science. He lived 
completely in character, down to details. He wore 
absurd clothes, fifty years out of date; he lived an extra- 
ordinarily solitary life; he always ate mutton, and on 
the extremely rare occasions when he entertained guests, 
if one leg of mutton was not sufficient, he would order 
two. When he encountered the distinguished foreigner 
who had come to England specially to meet him, he 
stammered for a moment, and instantly fled. As a last 
touch, we may mention that his life was extremely 
frugal, his laboratory a stable, and that he was enor- 
mously rich, leaving over a million. The man sounds like 
a caricature. 

Why, then, did James Clerk Maxwell, the 
man with the deepest scientific insight of any man of his 
time, devote five years to the doings of this oddity? The 
answer is that Cavendish was not only an oddity ; he was 
profoundly sagacious. His conception of life was measure- 
ment, it is true, but he knew what to measure. The 
quality of a man of science is in nothing seen more clearly 
than in the kind of problem he puts to himself. Great 
problems are not ready made. A problem consists in 
determining relations ; but what relations? Consider, for 
instance, as every reader of Huxley’s popular lectures on 
Evolution must have done, the relations between the 
skeleton of a bird and that of a reptile. To the com- 
parative anatomist these shapes, which are not, after all, 
very similar, suggest very pregnant relations. Hap- 
hazard measurement surely would reveal nothing. 
Cavendish not only measured everything, he measured 
certain aspects of that everything, and in his choice of 
what to measure he displayed a true scientific insight 
hardly surpassed in the history of science. In some cases, 
as, for instance, his measurements of the “ capacity ”’ of 
different conductors, he is dealing with relations the very 
idea of which was unknown to his contemporaries—so 
much so that, one hundred years after, we find Maxwell 
writing to a friend that the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge still has work to do before it brings its 
“capacity ’’ determinations up to the point where 
Cavendish left them. 

This peculiar state of things is due to the fact that 
Cavendish did not publish his chief researches. He con- 
ducted long series of laborious experiments, determining 
with exquisite accuracy most important relations, and 
simply kept the results to himself. He enjoyed a high 
reputation, but his indifference to it was complete. He 
solved problems, apparently merely in order to satisfy 
himself. He never argued nor desired to make converts, 
and he would placidly watch the growing popularity of 
theories he had privately proved to be wrong. Different 
explanations have been advanced for this inhuman pro- 
cedure: that, like Newton, he was afraid of controversies ; 
that he detested the labor of literary composition ; 
that he was a complete misanthrope. Whatever the 
reason may be, his conduct affected the history of science. 
Other men had painfully to rediscover things that Caven- 
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dish already knew perfectly well. He died, as he had 
lived, alone. One story has it that, feeling his end 
approaching, he sent his servant away, telling him that 
he now had some very important matters to consider, and 
wished not to be disturbed. 

In forming an estimate of this man’s achievements 
we must remember that electrical phenomena were by 
no means his only concern. He was not inferior as 
a chemist, and his published work, and, still more, bis 
unpublished manuscripts, show that this indefatigabie 
measurer made important discoveries also in meteorology, 
astronomy, heat, geology, geodesy, and mathematics. In 
noting the extraordinary accuracy of Cavendish’s 
measurements, it must be remembered that his apparatus 
was often extremely rough, judged by our modern ideas. 
In his measurements of electric resistance, for instance— 
determinations which, as Maxwell remarks, have always 
necessitated a galvanometer—Cavendish’s apparatus was 
his own body. His method was to estimate the strength 
of different electric shocks, and he reached a high degree 
of accuracy. 

The present edition of his work is definitive. The 
first volume is a repsint, with additions by Sir Joseph 
Larmor, of Maxwell’s edition of the Electrical 
Researches. The second volume contains his papers on 
Chemistry and other subjects. He recognized the indivi- 
duality of gases; he discovered the real nature of 
atmospheric air, the compound nature of water and its 
quantitative composition. He anticipated Scheele in the 
discovery of arsenic acid. He investigated gaseous 
diffusion and the phenomena of gaseous explosions. 
His work on Heat, if it had been published at 
the time it was performed, would have placed him on 
a par with Black. He carried out a classical experiment 
to determine the density of the earth, and he shows 
a perfect understanding of such recondite matters as the 
dynamical variation of latitude. He understood the 
Conservation of Energy, and held views on this matter 
which we do not find again till we come to Helmholtz’s 
famous Essay of 1847. Another matter he knew about 
was the tidal] retardation of the diurnal rotation of the 
earth. The fact that a ray of light should be deviated 
from its path on passing close to the sun had also occurred 
to him. For forty years he made observations on terres- 
trial magnetism, anticipating, of course, many subse- 
quent ideas and observations. We see that the comic 
figure, the comic manner, concealed something very great 
indeed. We see that the respect, even of a Maxwell, was 
fully earned. But one can never wholly forgive this 
powerful and austere genius for keeping most of these 
things to himself. 


8. 





Slusic. 
BACH OR LISZT? 


Lapres who travel in a certain small European country 
are advised by those who know it well to wear their 
oldest frocks, for if they dress as they would in London 
they will be the objects of not very respectful comment. 
The foreign pianist who visits London seems to have 
received analogous advice with regard to the musical 
fashions of English audiences. He probably assumes as 
a matter of course that the English, having no music of 
their own, will expect a German programme, by which 
I mean, not a programme consisting exclusively of 
German music, but the sort of programme which is 
offered to average German audiences. He commits a 
grave error, for English taste in pianoforte-playing 
differs curiously from that of the Continent. Moreover, 
the foreign pianist who gives a recital in London does 
not meet what could be called an average audience, even 
an average English audience. If he is one of the great 
men, he gets a select audience; if he is not, he gets 
practically no audience at all. And an audience of 
deadheads is all that he deserves if he can give us nothing 





more interesting than a programme of hackneyed nine- 
teenth-century classics. Yet the object which he has 
in view is the exact opposite of the travelling English- 
woman’s. She wishes to avoid comment, and comment 
is what he comes to England for. 

To the majority of English music-lovers the piano- 
forte is still a domestic instrument. The foreign 
virtuoso, whatever his instrument may be, regards him- 
self as a superman. To the Italian, singing is the 
intensification, or at least the exaggeration, of indivi- 
duality ; to the Englishman it is the negation of it. And 
this is perfectly consistent with the foreigner’s habit of 
regarding the Englishman in general as a man who 
exaggerates his own individuality beyond all measure. 
Our ideal of English liberty is the liberty of indivi- 
dualism for the average man; in imperial Germany 
individualism was equivalent to /ése-majesté. The only 
individual who could be allowed to intensify his own 
personality was the artist, the rare exception to normal 
citizenship, the superman. England has always 
regarded the doctrine of the superman with amused con- 
tempt. It was an unnecessary doctrine for the English- 
man. England had no need of supermen, not so much 
because all Englishmen were ipso facto supermen, but 
because all foreigners were submen. The foreign super- 
man is to the Englishman simply a super-freak ; the only 
foreigner whom he will accept is the one who succeeds 
in Anglicizing himself on strictly normal and non- 
committal lines. It is a privilege which we concede 
exclusively to ourselves to be abnormal without being 
ridiculous. 

The historic example of the Continental superman 
in music is Liszt, and we can sum up the difference 
between the English attitude to music and that of the 
Continent in the fact that Liszt has never had the 
slightest influence on English music. He played in 
England, he was adored in England, especially when he 
was too old to play any more—that is the true English 
way. But he founded no school of pianists in this 
country, and his compositions have been regarded with 
something less than respect. Mr. Lamond was his pupil, 
and Mr. Lamond is one of our great men, but his great- 
ness lies in the dignity and austerity of his interpreta- 
tions. Among our composers Elgar is the only one who 
has derived something from Liszt. Perhaps it is just 
this touch of Liszt that has made Elgar more acceptable 
to Continental audiences than others of his generation ; 
yet it is an influence so slight as to be hardly apparent 
at all when we compare Elgar, not with his compatriots, 
but with his contemporaries abroad. 

England has produced no pianoforte music—though 
as I write this sentence I feel rather like Alice in the 
trial scene. Yes, endless music is written for the piano- 
forte in England, but even our newest renaissance has 
brought forth very little that finds its way into concert 
programmes. The favorite concertos are still those of 
Schumann and Beethoven. Let it be noted that the 
concertos of Liszt make rare appearances. Our pianists 
learn them, but I do not think that they play them with 
much pleasure. They learn a few of his rhapsodies and 
smaller pieces; but they very seldom play the great 
sonata. No English pianist would ever think of giving 
a recital devoted to Liszt alone. His music simply does 
not fit in with our English temperament. For Liszt's 
music, with few exceptions, is always music for the 
concert platform. To sit down and play it is to proclaim 
oneself at once one of the race of supermen, one of those 
who do, at least on such occasions, if not in private life, 
claim the right to intensify their own personalities to the 
furthest possible extent. And the music of Beethoven 
or Bach, even the Sonata Op. 106 or the Chromatic 
Fantasia, is always music that we could enjoy best in 
the privacy of our own houses, provided that we could 
find someone to play it to us. For privacy is 
undoubtedly one of the things which the Englishman 
values the most highly, and he values the sense of 
privacy in music no less than in any other department 
of life. 

The contrast between the English and the Conti- 
nental pianist was well illustrated last week by the 
recitals of Mr. Harold Samuel and M. Brailowsky. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


"APPOINTMENTS VACANT (coxtd.). 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following appointmente, 
for which MASTERS are required for the commencement of 
the Autumn Term, 1921 :— 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head Master: Mr. J. W. ILIFFE, M.A. (Cantab.). 


1. MATHEMATICS MASTER with good Honours Degree. 

‘The candidate appointed would, if of suitable experience and 
qualifications, hold the pcsition of special responsibility as Senior 
Master for Mathematics, and would receive the allowance of £50 
per annum provided under the Burnham Seale in respect of such 
positions. 

2. FRENCH MASTER. 
possible. 

35. ENGLISH MASTER. Graduate. 

PISTMOGR SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 
Head Master: LLOYD STORR-BEST, D.Lit., M.A. 


Honoursman preferred; some German If 


1. FORM MASTER, Graduate, specially qualified in English. 

2. FULL TIME MUSIC MASTER. 

(these additional masters are required on account of the 
admission of 120 new pupils in September next.) 

Salaries in all cases in accordance with the Burnbam Scale. 

Application Forms, which may be had from the undersigned on 
receipt, of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, to be returned 
tu the Head Masters at once. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 
Education Office, 
Sheffield, 
May, 1921. 





URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF GAINSBOROUGH. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY AUTHORITY. : 

HE Public Library Authority invite applications for the 

position of LIBRARIAN & SECRETARY. 

Commencing salary £150 per annum. 

Applications endorsed ‘‘ Librarian,” stating full qualifications 
and enclosing copies of not more than three testimonials, should 
reach the undersigned not later than first post on Monday, 
June 20th, 1921. 

W. WHITTON, Chairman. 

Public Library, Gainsborough. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN_ SPANISH. 
GRADE IT. 
HE Council invites applications for the vacant Lecturer- 
ship in Spanish. Commencing Stipend £400 per annum. 
Timea and encouragement for research work. 

Applications, accompanied by twelve copies of three or four 
Testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than 
June 20th, 1921. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties 
on October Ist, 1921 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOI.. 
Headmistress: Miss F. M. Couzens, B.A. 

ANTED, in September, Junior Form Mistress, general 
English subjects, and good qualifications In Mathematics. 
Degree and some experience required. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, Director of Education. 
Fdueation Office, Sheffield. ; 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDBHEN. 
JAFFREY CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. . 

HE University Court will shortly proceed to the appoint- 

ment of the Pirst Incumbent of the Jaffrey Chair of Political 
FEeonomy, the patronage of which is vested In the University Court. 

The salary is £1,100 per annum. 

The Professor will be required to take up duty on October Ist, 
1921. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office ure requested 
to lodge their names with the Secretary of the University on or 
before July 15th, 1921, together with twenty-two copies of testimonials 
und a full statement of qualifications, age, and previous experience. 

H. J BUTCHART, Secretary. 


, Whom applications should be sent not later than June 24th, 1921. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTIT WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFA HROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
. i COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites applications 
A for the Post of TEMPORARY PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
(for 12 months from October Ist, 1921). Salary £760 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom 10 copies of applications and testimonials (which need not 
be printed) must be received on or before Tuesday, June 14th, 1921, 
D. J. A. BROWN, 
- Registrar, 
University College, Cardiff, 
May 23rd, 1921. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


W ANT = to commence duties in September next, a fully 
ualified ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS. p225 pe 
}. T ISTRESS Salary £225 per 
Candidates must be able to teach Embroidery and Dress Design, 
and to conduct classes in Needlecraft for Teachers in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. A general knowledge of Art subjects ts 
essential. i 
Applications, on Forms to be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, should reach this Office 
not later than the 17th June. 
HERBERT REED, 


Education Offices, Chief Education Officer. 


15, John Street, 
sunderland, 
Sth May, 1921. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, KING’S COLLEGE. 
TT 2 Delegacy will shortly proceed to the appointment 
of :-- 


a, AD Assistant Lecturer in English Literature, Salary £30 per 
——. nis ‘ 

A rer in French Langua and Literat 0 

_ annum, ge ature, salary 1300 

Applications, accompanied by copies of three testimonials, should 

be received not later than June 16th, by the Secretary, King’s College 

Strand, W.C.2, from whom further particulars may be obtained. j 





THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER = ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 


SCIEN 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the above post. The 


. —— give half his time to Tutorial Classes and other 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, te 











Se REET 


H. G. WELLS 


THE SALVAGING 
OF CIVILIZATION 


THE PROBABLE FUTURE OF MANKIND: THE 
PROJECT OF A WORLD STATE : THE ENLARGE. 
MENT OF PATRIOTISM TO A WORLD STATE ; 
THE BIBLE OF CIVILIZATION: THE SCHOOLING 
OF THE WORLD; COLLEGE, 

7s. 6d. net 


CASSELL 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


ioman : 
The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA 
Joint Managing Director: : 








S. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital . 238,116,050 
Paid-up Capital - : 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund . ° 10,859,800 
Deposits (Dec. 31st, /920) - 371,841,968 





HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1.5060 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND W’ALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 





BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 
Over 110 Offices in Ireland 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Over 160 Offices in Scotland 
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M. Brailowsky represents the Lisztian type of pianist on 
a very high standard of excellence. He has virtuosity, 
he has keen artistic sensibility. He is one of those very 
rare players who can make the tone of the pianoforte 
increase in beauty as it increases in power. The prin- 
cipal item of his programme was Liszt’s sonata, and it 
was in that that he showed himself at his best. He 


suffered the usual fate of players who are strangers to | 
London, and it was the half-empty room that made his | 


interpretation of Schumann’s “ Papillons’’ seem oddly 
miscalculated. Yet there could be no doubt that 
M. Brailowsky was playing them with consummate 
technical skill and a vivid sense of their emotional color. 


It. certainly was not the pianist who was at fault, but | 


the audience. 
have heen a 


For that style of playing there should 
huge hall crowded with eager and 


enthusiastic listeners. It was a performance for 
publicity, and for publicity of a quite distinguished 
order. But a small audience—and an English one, too 


in a small room, created against the player’s will a 
certain sense of privacy. M. Jaques-Dalcroze, compar- 
ing pupils of various nationalities, says that English 
children are musical, but with a low emotional reaction. 
M. Brailowsky’s playing was entirely free from the least 
trace of exaggeration or vulgarity. But it was tense 
and vivid, and by the accident of circumstance, it found 


an audience that could not be strung up to the same | 


pitch. 

Mr. Harold Samuel is a typically English player. 
His recitals of Bach’s smaller clavier works filled the 
Wigmore Hall. Crabbed age smiled upon him, youth 
presented him with a wreath of laurel; yet when he 
played, each of us could feel himself alone with the 
player. Mr. Samuel, in his English way, creates the 
sense of privacy, 
a week on end, and leave his audience asking for more. 
His most wonderful achievement was to play the Gold- 
berg Variations on the pianoforte. Composed for a 
harpsichord with two keyboards, they demand constant 


and that is why he can play Bach for | ing, almost Kippsian, ways, has the stuff of a Warren 


crossing of the hands—not the flying leaps of Domenico | 


Scarlatti, but an intricate entanglement of fingers that 


are perpetually stealing each other’s notes. To make | 


such music clear on a single row of keys implies a 
dexterity and ingenuity which no Continental pianist 
would dream of wasting on such ineffective material. It 


is only the eccentric Englishman who would put himself | 


to so much unrewarded labor. The disciple of Liszt 
either transcribes such things and brings them up to 
date, or passes them by. 
reason why he should do what everybody else does. 
These minor supermen are all rather alike in the end: 
he will go his own way. He concentrates on what pleases 
himself, regardless of his public. And somehow, while 
doing what he happens to like in a perfectly unobtrusive 
way, he achieves a genuinely 
individuality. 

Epwarp J. Denr. 


The Brama. 


A DUNSANY 


Tere is an agreeable flavor as of the Bab Ballads in the 
exordium to Lord Dunsany’s new play, “If,’’ at the 
Ambassadors. The little city man and his wife, 
embowered in their suburban villa, the lank and aged 
Turk, in greasy frock-coat and fez, who comes to tempt 
them, might almost have stepped off the illustrations to 
the undying little volume. Decidedly Gilbertian, too, is 
the Turk’s offer. Who is there that would not wish, on 
a review of the last ten years of his life, for things to 
have turned out otherwise than they did, at least at one 
juncture? Ali has the talisman that makes this possible. 
The ten years can be lived again in the space of an even- 


FANTASY. 


The English player sees no | 


| ines the mistake of destiny can be corrected. By mid- 
_ night the holder of the talisman will find himself where 
and what he would have been, if 

The idea is pleasant, but it does not at first greatly 
tickle John Beal. He is reconciled to his lot, even down 
to the drawing-room suite and the large portrait of Aunt 
Martha in the crimson plush frame. Yet stop! There 
is something, after all, that “rankles,’’ though it is 
nothing more important than a missed train. If he had 
dodged that surly porter who “ pushed his face,’’ and 
jumped in in spite of him, it would have been a satisfaction, 
and, as he explains to an anxious wife, a trifle like that 
could hardly affect the main issues of his life if he went 
back and set it right. John, you see, is no philosopher. 
He does not realize that, once you begin snipping, how- 
ever timidly, at the web of causality, you never can tell 
what reels you may not unravel. When Mr. Fotherin- 
gay, in the Wells story, started on his unambitious career 
as a miracle-worker, it took him less than a fortnight 
to bring the Universe toppling about his ears. So when 
Mr. Beal wished he had caught that train, he had no 
suspicion that if he had caught it he would have got into 
conversation in the railway carriage with a young lady 
of imperious charm, who would have confided to him her 
difficulties about a mysterious Persian property 
bequeathed to her, an affair of a mountain pass and 
a fortune in tolls, and fierce brigand sheikhs who would 
not pay. He would not have agreed to lunch with her 
and see if he could help. 

Somehow we feel that after this amusing opening 
Lord Dunsany is hampered by the fertility of his own 
ideas. For when we get to Persia (as we do at once), we 
are offered a new set of considerations. We are now 
invited to perceive that John Beal, for all his deprecat- 





Hastings in him once he gets into the wilds, and that 
Miss Miralda Clement veils with a Brixton accent the 
ambitions of 2 Queen Elizabeth and the passions of a 
Zobeide. That is shrewdly observed, but just when the 
possibilities of it seem invigorating we are side-tracked to 
watch a conflict between Beal as the imperial English 
administrator, and Daoud, his servant and councillor, 
who represents the subject peoples. They wish to go on 
worshipping their idols, although those idols drink blood, 
because (they argue) life is unbearably dull without 
romantic and picturesque traditions and Daoud pleads the 
cause of the ancient gods in a speech of real pathos and 
beauty. Beal insists that they will be much happier 
from any sensible point of view without such excitements, 
and treads out the rosy embers of sentiment with heavy 
brown riding-boots. Just as you are beginning to enjoy 


| this political satire you are whisked off to the world of 


| Chu-Chin-Chowery. 
— . | tyrant, Miralda a tigress of the harem. 
artistic expression of | eunuchs, musicians, plotting Khans, robber bands, and 
| all the conventionalities of the genre, 


| above convention, 


Beal becomes a turgid Oriental 
There are 


raised slightly 
however, by the author’s genuine 
poetical fancy. You must now focus your attention on 
Daoud’s Oriental allegories about the fate of potentates 
crown insolent with power, and you do this with some 
reluctance because both Beal and Miralda started out as 
characters too original and exciting to be made to point 
a stale moral. Too many vistas have been opened up and 
abruptly closed; you are wearied by the strain of con- 
tinual readjustment to fresh points of view. After this, 
Beal’s downfall, his return to the site of his happy home 
as a beggared wanderer, the smashing of Ali’s treacherous 
talisman, and the awakening from the nightmare pass 
as the mechanical solution of the playwright’s problem. 


| Nevertheless, the attempt to cram some six plays into one 


is a fault that not every dramatist could commit. It 


| shows that we may expect a good deal from Lord Dun- 


sany in the future. 

Mr. Ainley’s intonations in the more romantic 
passages of the part of John Beal were reminiscent of his 
gifts as a Shakespearian actor, and set the listener won- 
dering whether he is not rather thrown away on light 
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‘that speak aloud for 
future times to hear’’ 


DRAMA 


LULL TTT TALE 


DESMOND : : 
LET THERE BE LIGHT. By 


THE IMAGE BREAKER. A 
Acts. By ELEANOR GRAY ... 


FICTION 


MY LIFE AND OTHER STORIES. By ANTON — 
(CHEKHOV. Translated by &. S. KOTELIANGRY and =< 
GILBERT CANNAN. “These stories Ow = 


Net 
Prices 
TO THE STARS. A Drama in four Acts. By 
LEONID ANDREIEFF ‘ ‘ 3 6 
MY COUNTRY. A Play in four Acts. By SuAw 


LILIAS M’'CRIB 
Tragedy in Three 


Tchekhov nearly at his best.” — Menchestor 
Guardian. ‘ Admirably translated.”—Spectator 7- 
THE SOLVENT. A Political Romance. by 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING (Author of “The Fortune”) 


and HUBERT NePBAN. ‘‘ This is a splendid tale.” 
Glasgow Herald. “A book to be read both for its 
shrewd delineations of character and its shrewd 
handling of latter-day problems.”--Bookmun . 7 - 
TWO MONTHS. By HERBERT TREMAINE. 
characters are extraordinarily well done.’ 


“The 
-The Pall 
Mall Gazette 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


THE INDICTMENT OF WAR. Compiled by 
H. 8S. ReEDGROVE and J. H. RowsorTToMm. An 
Anthology of over 200 quotations in condemnation 
of war. Many of these are aceon into English 
for the first time . . 10/6 


ou ae 
Pape r Covers 2/- 

RUPERT AND MARY OF HELSWORTHY. 8) 

ROBERT ATKINSON. Story of extraordinary power of : 
imagination and emotional elevation. satirises = 
shobbery and tyranny with Dickensian force and 

piercing contempt , 7-5 = 
AND IT CAME TO PASS THAT THE KING Was = 
DEAD. A powerful, vivid story of the Revolution — 
and the trial and beheading of a King. By = 
LEONID ANDREIEFF . 3/6 = 
HIS EXCELLENCY “THE GOVERNOR. By = 
LEONID ANDREIEFF. ‘Tle finest teaching of the = 
futility of vengeance that has been put into = 
artistic form = a »~ Se = 
THE WOMEN OF ‘CEDAR GROVE. By CONSTANCE = 
WYNNE. “The very fact that Miss Wynne has = 
described them (the women} in such sober, every- = 
day colours, gives the value of truth to her = 
sketches.’ _Times Literary Supplement " ai = 
THE WICKED FOREMEN. By MAURICE COLBOURNE. = 
“It may irritate many vested interests, but i! 

cannot be hurriedly dismissed by any one who 

takes ethical or religious issues seriously.”—-Pall 

Mall Gazette oa ane ma 7.6 = 
SPIRITUAL AGNOSTICISM. And the Sermon on = 
the Mount in Relation to Social Reconstruction. os 
By RAMSDEN BALMFORTH ii 4/6 = 
HOW I CAME TO a i My Confession "), = 
By L&o TOLSTOY ... ea = 
WHAT 1! BELIEVE “ My Religion " By LEO —_ 
TOLSTOY : : - ye = 


| 
| 


PATRIOTISM. By A. K. " FALLOWFIELD. A most 
valuable book to put into the hands of young 
pev}'°, to whom it is dedicated . 6/- 


A SCAVENGER IN FRANCE. 
the Diary of an Architect, 
BELL, A.R.I.B.A. ; 


POETRY 


SHOOTS IN THE STUBBLE. 
THE PHANTOM FIDDLER AND OTHER 
POEMS. By CyYkRiL G. TAYLOR. Combines a fine 
philosophy with exquisite artistry... 3- 
WAYSIDE POEMS. By GERALD BULL. Every poem 

is distinguished by great accomplishment in 
versification, restraint and a sense of beauty ... 5 
POEMS: GOOD, BAD AND INDIFFERENT. By 
EDITH ALLEN. These poems have sweetness, tender 
sentiment, freshness and the love of nature as 
well as felicity of word-painting ... oa ce 
LESSONS IN VERSE CRAFT. By &. GERTRUDE 
ForD. As welcome to readers in general as to 
students of the art of Poetry me ‘ds 
THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY. By EDEN 
and CEDAR PAUL. Intended to help others to under- 
stand why they like what they do like. Shows an 
exquisite taste for true poetry ... 2/6 
WALT WHITMAN. By WILL HAYES. A new ‘study 
of Walt Whitman from his own point of view 


Being Extracts from 
1917-1919. By WILLIAM 


By MAX PLUWMAN 5.- 


4/6 


MVVTTNTTT TTT TTV TATU UUTLOR LUCCA CULE LORRELLEGUCLUCLCC LORE 


4/6 





London: C. W. DANIEL, Ltd. 
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3 TUDOR STREET, E.C.4. 
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Student Christian Movement. 


‘A high reputation has been earned by the Student Christian 
Movement for modernity in the best sense—sc holarship that 
ts finished and fearless, precise and practical, rational and 
reverent, a sensitive appreciation of the real questions that 
perplex thoughtful minds everywhere, aud a_ solid and 
scientific attempt to state the Christian answers in terms of 
the modern mind” __ a 


Second large edition now ready. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST. 


By the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of 
Manchester. Crown 8vo. 48 net. Paper, 28. 6d. net. 


One of the best reviewed books of the vear (2nd Edition). 


JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN. 


By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., LL.D., Public Orator of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 68. net. A companion volume to 
“The Jesus of History” (now in the 14th Edition, com- 
pleting 70,000 copies, 4s. 6d. net). 

‘‘Few English writers on religious matters seem able to 
serve the unbiassed yet thoughtful reader so well as 
Dr. Glover, and many will gratefully avail themselves of the 
assistance of a layman who shows that he knows how they 
think and feel about religion, and can interpret the meaning 


of Christianity in terms they can readily understand.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


GOD AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
EXISTENCE. 


Miss L. DOUGALL, Rt. Rev. C. F. D’ARCY, Rev. B. H. 
STREETER. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘The problem is faced with the greatest candour and 
honesty. The discussion throughout is rich in suggestive and 
illuminating thoughts. "—Westminster Gazette. 


Just Published. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOME 
ALTERNATIVES. _ secteato 
4 Study of Theosophy, Spiritualism, and Christian Science, 
by the Rev. J. R. DARBYSHIRE, M.A., Canon of 
Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A New Book on International Relationships. Published May 15th. 


TOWARDS THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
NATIONS. 

By BOLTON WALLER, 

Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is written in the strong conviction that the way 
of Christianity is the true way of life for nations as for men. 
It deals with the bearing of Christianity upon pressing 
problem of to-day in international affairs. 





B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


New detailed Publication List post free on application. 
32, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.-C. 1. 
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THE ORDEAL OF A 
DIPLOMAT. 


By CONSTANTIN NABOKOFF. 


“One of the most interesting beoks 


of the sezson. A frank book of 


diplomatic memoirs. It is an 

intimate story, brightly written and 

full of interest.”~-Sunday Times. 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


THE GLORIOUS HOPE 


By JANE B U R R, author of 
* THE PASSIONATE SPECTATOR.” 


A story of artistic circles in New 
York, with midnigi.t suppers 
and revels, and also a girl's waver- 
ing between love and personal 
ambition. 


‘Brightly written. The book has 


an interest of its own.”--A Man 
of Kent in The British Weekly. 
Cr. 8vo. 8 6 net 





DUCKWORTH & CO. London, W.C. 
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comedy parts, even when they are as cleverly written as 
this one. His drollery in the suburban scenes was cer- 
tainly delightful, so that it is, perhaps, churlish to 
grumble. Miss Gladys Cooper, embodying the physical 
glories of Miralda to perfection, gave a hard and brilliant 
performance. It failed somehow to persuadé us that 
there was a real woman anywhere inside the stately figure 
we were admiring. Mr. George Hayes, as Ali, and other 
ex members of the Everyman Company in smaller parts, 
showed that the “drawing-room ’’ conditions under 
which they have lately been playing have not at all 
affected their power to get home in a larger auditorium. 


. a. EE. 


Exhibitions of the Geek. 


R. W.S. Galleries : The New English Art Club. 


Tue New English Art Club steers a middle course among 
the conflicting passions and dogmas of the day. The main 
tigures hold fast to a certain level of technical efficiency as 
a guiding principle, and the Club's exhibitions as a result 
rarely fail to maintain a standard which is higher than that 
of any other long-established English society. 

In the present exhibition it is quite evident that the 
majority of the painters have made real efforts to achieve 
complete and satisfactory pictures. Jt would, indeed, be 
true to say that the whole exhibition is dignified and con- 
scientious, were it not that Sir William Orpen’s tableau 
ivant of a posturing poet with profuse black hair and beard 
declaiming his verses to an attractive blonde, who lies upon 
an adjacent divan, is so superficial technically and so trivial 
from the point of view of imaginative comprehension, that 
it cheapens and vulgarizes the general effect of the whole 
yallery. 





But if sketchiness, fake, and triviality are little in 
evidence in this exhibition, it suffers, in the weaker works, 
from the besetting sin of coldness. English artists of all 
schools, compared, for instance, with the French, tend to 
lack fire, assured precision, and gaiety. Our painters seem 
habitually obsessed by a certain timidity and an absence 
of zsthetic conviction, and many artists who exhibit at the 
New English Art Club give us elaborate and persevering 
work which fails to move us because it is devoid of warmth 
and “snap.” This is partly the reason, for example, why 
Miss Coke’s “Women looking for Christ” and Miss 
Leighiton’s ‘‘ The White Goats ” must be accounted failures, 
and why Mr. Lowinsky’s “ The Annunciation,” technically 
a very promising and commendable work (almost killed by 
the fidgety nature of the frame), falls short of the ambitious 
mark aimed at by the artist. It is also partly the reason 
why Mr. Stanley Spencer's * The Last Supper” does not 
quite succeed ; the monochrome character of the color, the 
reiteration of a single rhythm, and the uniformity of the tone 
quality give this picture an artificial appearance which we 
long to see vivitied by some passionate accent expressive of 
the genuine feeling behind it, of which at present we are 
vaguely conscious but not entirely convinced. 

In contradistinction to these artists, who all belong to the 
new generation, the leaders among the older artists betray 
a warm energy, resulting from contidence of power and from 
experience in pictorial expression. The design of Mr. John's 
* Cartoon for a Decoration” is not very original, but it is 
quite satisfactory on approved lines, and the composition is 
full of admirably realized details. It is well that Mr. John 
should send such works from time to time to the New English 
Art Club to remind the new members that he is still a master 
by virtue not only of his technical powers, but also of the 
fact that he is continuously enlarging the field of his interests 
and observations. Mr. Steer’s “ Portrait” has likewise 
a message to the newcomers. It is not as good as Frans 
Hals’s “ La Bohémienne,” but it is big enough to challenge 
comparison. It would be instructive to see it in the present 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. We suspect that it would 


| 
| 








be hard to tind a work which could stand up against it. It 
would be equally instructive to set it among a number of 
portraits by Matisse and to attempt to discover by what 
qualities, if any, the French master might claim superiority. 

The vitality of these mature masters is, fortunately, not 
entirely absent from all the works shown by the younger 
men. Mr. Guevara's three portraits (all apparently painted 
some years ago) have a certain suppressed intensity revealing 
intellectual and emotional energy. They were preludes, we 
imagine, to the portraits with accessories to which 
Mr. Guevara has been devoting his attention recently. In 
these earlier works the artist has restricted himself to the 
problem involved in the presentation of the actual figure ; 
the further problem—the relation of the figure to the rest 
of the picture—is left, temporarily, aside. In the later 
pictures he has attacked the larger problem of the portrait- 
picture, which includes, of course, the solution of the 
smaller problem of the figure. There are qualities in these 
earlier works which we do not always find in Mr. Guevara's 
interiors, but it would be ungracious and undiscerning to 
deny applause to a young artist who has the intelligence to 
refuse to repeat his successes and the tenacity to regard each 
problem solved as a stepping-stone towards the solution of 
the harder problems which lie beyond. Mr. Neville Lewis 
is another new member whose works are warm and vigorous. 
“Hampshire Gypsies” is the most direct, complete, and 
unaffected work which we have yet seen from his brush. It 
is, indeed, so good that we are tempted once again to make 
severe comparisons, and set it mentally between some group 
by Le Nain and one of those early plein air sketches by 
Mr. John where tone values were registered in such 
marvellous shorthand. It would be very hard on Mr. Neville 
Lewis at first, but if he carries the guns that this picture 
suggests it might mean the revelation to him of new and 
glorious seas for conquest. 

Space forbids detailed consideration of a number of 
exhibits which contribute to the high level of the collection. 
But mention must be made of the characteristic landscapes 
by Mr. Mark Fisher and Sir C. J. Holmes, and the drawings 
by Mr. Paul Nash and his brother. 

R. H. W. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Institution, 3.—‘‘ Scott and Shakespeare,” 
Dr. R. S. Rait. 

Mon. 13. King’s College, 5.15.—‘“*The Development and 
Present Position of the Theory of Relativity,” 
Prof. Einstein. (In German.) 


Sat. 11. Royal 


Tues. 14. Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘‘'Sources of the His- 
tory of Georgian Ecclesiastical Literature,” 
Dr. R. P. Blake. 


Socivlogical Society (Royal Society's Kooms, Bur- 


lington House), 8.15.-—‘‘'The Non-Co-operation 
Movement in India,’ Hon. Mr. V. &. Srinivasa 
Sastri. 


Wed. 13. School of Oriental Studies (Finsbury Circus), noou.— 
‘“Uganda,’’ Miss A. Werner. 
University College, 3.—‘‘ The Paradiso,” 
IV., Prof. E. G. Gardner. 
Meteorological Society, 5. 
Ihurs. 16. Royal Society, 4.30.—* On the Velocity of Sound in 
Gases at High Temperatures, and the Ratio of the 
Specific Heats,” Messrs. H. B. Dixon, Colin 
Campbell, and A. Parker; and five other Papers. 
University College, 5.—**‘ Customary Slavery,’’ Lec- 
ture I., Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 


Lecture 


Numismatic Society, 6—Annual Meeting; Sir 
Charles Oman’s Presidential Address. 
Chemical Society (Institution of Mechanical 


Engineers, Storey’s Gate), 8.—Prof. B. Moore will 
deliver the Hugo Miller Lecture. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Institut Francais (3, Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7), 
9.15.—* La Femme Francaise dans mon Théatre,”’ 
M. Eugene Brieux. 

7. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Modern Czecho-Slovak 
Literature,’’ Lecture TI., Dr. F. Chudoba. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Oceanography, with 
Special Reference to the British Seas,’’ Lecture I., 
Prof. H. N. Dickson. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Chemical Combination and 
Structure of the Molecule,’ Sir J. J. Thomson. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS —! 


T= Australian Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 
That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the 
Policy-holders themselves, and are distributed yearly. Moreover, 
the Society, established in 1849, has been for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, and because its satisfied members are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so profitable? 
Because its premium rates are below the average, its expense 
rate is very moderate, its effective interest rate is very high and 
its mortality experience is exceptionally favourable. 
The A. M. P. Society should be covering you. 
sent free particulars on application. 

tion. cajecanai cates 
Every Year a Bonus Year. 


Assets, £45,000,000. 


You will be 
Please mention this publica- 


‘Annual Income, £6,400,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1920, £10,500,009. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divisible for 1920, £1,324,000, 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. 
London Office : 37, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 














WANTED—FOR THE LIFE-BOATS! 


ONE MILLION 


Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE 
OF 244 LIFE-BOATS. 
Will you be ‘one in a million” ? 
If so, please send your 


LORD HARROWBY, 
Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 


Five Shillings To-day: 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 


INSTITUTION, 


22, Gharing Gross Road, W.C.2. 
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make an __ instant 
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“OASIS IN” 


DESERT 


HE Friends’ Emergency 

and War Victims Relief 
Committee is an oasis in the 
desert of suffering Europe. 
Hunger and disease, lack of 
clothing, agricultural imple- 
ments and fertilisers—these 
are matters which must be 
dealt with if 


EUROPE IS TO BE BUILT ON 


FOUNDATION 


RITAIN is an island, but 

it is not self-supporting. 
The other countries of the 
world are our suppliers and 
our customers. Therefore 
Austria’s troubles, Germany's 
troubles, Poland’s troubles 
and Russia’s troubles are 
our troubles. 


OUR PROSPERITY DEPENDS 
ON THEIRS - 


WE are aiding the stricken 
countries by feeding 
hungry children, helping with 
agricultural reconstruction, 
distributing gifts of clothing, 
medical supplies, increasing 
the milk supply by importing 
cows, and in other ways. 


TO RESTORE THE 
Y OF EUROPE 


by helping those who, but 
for our help, may go under. 





Please Send Your Gifts to: 


Friends’ Relief Committee 
(A. RUTH FRY, Hon. Sec.), 
Room 9, 
Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. 


27, London, 


' Gifts of clothing (new or partly 
: worn) will be welcomed at the : 
: Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, 
: London, E.C.4. 
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The Week's Pooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
Andreadou (Andreou Mich.). Historia tés Hellénikés 





démosias 


oikonomias apo ton hérdikon chronon mechri tes sustaseds tou 
Hellénikou basileiou (Systéma démosias oikonomikes, Vol 
Part 2). 10x6j%. 624 pp. Athens, Raphtané, 22 drach 

*Angell (Norman). The Fruits of Victory: a sequel to * The Great 
Illusion.” 8x53. 356 pp. Collins, 86 n. 

Brockway (A. Fenner). Non-Co-operation in other Lands. 74x4) 
98 pp. Madras, Tagore & Co. . 
*Cole (G. H. D.). The Future of Local 72 (Social Economies 

Series). 7§x5. 192 pp., maps. Cassell, 
Graham (William). ae Wages of Labor “aocial Econoniics Series). 


Tax5. 175 pp. Cassell 


Hare (Sir Lancelot). Cadueney and Employment 73x43. 59 pp 
King & Son, 2/6 n. E 
lyenaga (T.) and Sato (Kenoske). Japan and the California 
Problem. 83x54. 255 pp. Putnam, 15/-. 

Jeffery (Jeffery £.). Breaking Point (New Era Series, 11). 75x42. 
159 pp. Parsons, 4/6 n 

Lecat (Maurice). Relations intellectuelles avee les Centraux? 
10x63. 128 pp. Louvain, the Author, Avenue des Alliés, 92, 10 ir. 

Noguchi (Yone). Japan and America. 74x5. 109 pp. Tokyo. Keio 
Univ. Press; New York, Orientalia, 22, East 60th Street, $1.75. 


O'Sullivan (Richard). Military Law and the ~ +‘? y of the Civil 


Courts. 83x54. 134 pp. Stevens & Sons, 7/6 1 
*Pjunkett (Sir Horace). Oxford and the Rural Probl m (First Sidney 
Ball Memorial Lecture). 83x54. 18 pp. Milford, 1 


Rothermere (Harold S., Viscount). Solvency or Downfall? Squander- 


mania and its Story. 84x54. 171 pp. Longmans, 

Wallis (Percy and Albert). Prices and Wages: an Investigation of 
the Dynamic Forces in Social Economics. 19x6. 468 pp.. diag 
King & Son, 25/-. 

EDUCATION. 
Gould (Frederick J.). History the Teacher: Education inspired by) 


Humanity’s Story. 73x5. 142 pp 
Harrap’s Modern Language Series. 
Schule. Ed. by H. 


Methuen, 4- n 
Kio Jahr in einer Englisclhen 
T. B. Wanstall. 69 pp.—Pages d’Histoire de 


France prises dans |’'CEuvre de Michelet Ed. by M. Coppin 
112 pp. 63x43. Harrap, 1/6 n. each. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Tres Comedias By Jacinto 
Benavente. Ed. by John van Horne. 225 pp.—La Batalla del 
Merne. By Vicente Blasco Ibdaéfiez. Ed. by Federico de Onis. 
212 pp. 62x44. Harrap, 3/- each. 

Newman (J. B.). The Beginners’ Ancient History From Earliest 
Times to about a.p. 1000. 7x4}. 174 pp. Harrap, 2/3 n. 

Reaney (P. H.). Practice in English. 73x43. 81 pp. Pitman, 3- n. 

Taylor (E. G. R.). A Sketch-Map Geography. 8?x6?. 155 pp., diags.. 
maps. Methuen, 5/- n. 

Tracey (A. G.). The Ap ypreciation “ Literature 74x49 144 pp. 
Pitman, Parker Street, W.C.2, 3/6 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Smithelis (Arthur). From a Modern University some Aims and 

Aspirations of Science. 9}x6. 124 pp. Oxford Univ. Press, 126 n. 
GAMES AND SPORTS. 

Meckstall-Smith (B.). ‘All Hands on the Main-Sheet’’: a Book for 

Yachtsmen and Sportsmen 9x5. 311 opp. 8) pl. Grant 


Richards, 21/- n 
Myers (A. Wallis). 


Twenty 
Memories. 9x5j. 


187 pp., 


Years of Lawn 
por. Methuen, 


Tennis: 
10/6 n. 


some Personal 


music. 


Musikalische Stillehre 


in Einzeldarstellungen. 1. Die Zauberfldie. 
126 pp.—2. Das a W.v. Walte 1146 pp.—3. Der Freischitz. 
122 pp. _ All by . v. Waltershausen. 8x5. Munich, Drei 
Masken Verlag, 5 m. each. 
Sandberger (Adolf). pee Aufséitze zur Musikgeschichte 
Sat. a pp., front. Munich, Drei Masken Verlag, 40 m. paper, 
m. ¢ 
Unger (Hermann). Musikalisches Laienbrevier: ein Spaziergang 
durch die Musikgeschichte fiir Musiklicbhaber. 8x84. 113 pp. 
Munich, Drei Masken Verlag, 6 m. 
LITERATURE. 
Parsons (J. Denham). Sir Sidney Lee and Absolute Proof. 8%}x5i. 


16 pp. The Author, 45, Sutton Park Road, Chiswick 
Guasw’s a Miscellany, 1921. 9x7 68 pp. Oxiord, Holywell 
ress, < n 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


om, (Francois de). La Comédie du Génie. 74x43. 156 pp. Paris, 

rés. 

Greaves (Richard Lytton). Glimpses of the Passion. 54x43. 61 pp. 
Burns & Oates, 1/3 and 2/6 n. 

Kendall (Guy). Broadways; or, The Blougram of our Day. 84x53 
15 pp. Oxford, Blackwell, 2/- n. 

Pérez-Jorba (J.). Turmell i el Boe en Flames. 94x63 106 pp. 


Barcelona, J. Horta. 

Plays for a People’s Theatre. 10. io the Stars: 
Acts. By Leonid Andreieff. 74x53. 84 pp. 
be Light. In a Prologue and One Act. 
76 pp. Daniel, 2/6 n. 


a Drama in Four 
36 n.—12. Let there 
By Lilias M‘Crie. 73x43. 


FICTION. 
Ayres (Ruby M.). Brown Sugar. Adapted from Lady 
74x5. 286 pp. Hodder & Stoughton, 5/- n. 
Begbie (Harold). The Ways of samenter a Comedy of Interferences 


Lever's Play 


7x5. 288 pp. Hutchinson, 8/6 
Benoit (Pierre). For Don Carlos. “Tr. by F. A. Holt. 74x5. 288 pp 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 


Boylesve (René). E) Nifio en la Balaustrada. Tr. by German Gomez 


de la Mata (La Novela Literaria). 74x5. 291 pp., por. Valencia, 
™ Liege 4 ptas. 

amilton (Cosmo). The Blue Room. 74x5 288 . st «& 

Blackett, 8/6 n ‘ : ” —s 
Laney (Paul de). The Toll of the Sands. 74x5. 320 pp. Fisher 

nwin, 7/6 n. 

“Lyons (A. Neil), A Market Bundle. | om 318 pp. Thornton 
ae i aS Bedford Street, ve. /- n. 

acaulay ose). Dangerous Ages Tash. 270 ). Collins, 7/6 n. 
ertey (Castetegher). Parnassus on Wheels. Tax4g. 190 pp. Heine. 
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O’ Riordan (Conal). 


Adam and Caroline: 
of Dublin.” 73x53. 


being the Sequel to “* Adam 
372 pp. Collins, 7/6 n. 


Rickard (Mrs. Victor). A Fool's Errand. 74x5. 317 pp. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3/6 n 

Robertson me Through John’s Eyes. 173x5. 277 pp. Grant 
Richards, 8/6 n 

Russell (John). “Where the Pavement ~. 73x53. Thornton 
Butterworth, 15, Bedford Street, W.C., 8/- 


*Sabatini (Rafael). Scaramouche. 74x5. 346 ol Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 


Sime (J. G.). Our Little Life: a Novel of To-day. 73x5. 406 pp. 
Grant Richards, 8/6 n. 

Sinclair (Upton). The Spy. 74x5. 255 pp. Werner Laurie, 3/6 n. 

Stringer (Arthur). The Prairie Mother. 74x5. 315 pp. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 86 n. 

Travers (John). A Servant when He Reigneth. 74x5 312 pp. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 86 n. 

Vallings (Gabrielle). The Forge of Democracy. 7TAx5. 569 pp. 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Walker (Mrs. Hugh). With a (ireat Price: a Welsh Story. TAX. 
322 pp. O'Connor, 8/6 n. 

Warden (Florence). “ir Julian's Crime. 7$x5. 320 _ pp. Ward & 

ck, 7/- n. 

—_ (Fred M.). The Wings of Victory. 74x5. 317 pp. Ward & 
Lock, 7/- n. 

Wynne (May). Mog Megone: a Tale of the Early Settlers among 
North American Indians. 73x5. 256 pp. Jarrolds, 7/6 n. 

GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Aldanov (M. A.). Sainte-Héléne, Petite Ile. Tr. by M. Hirchwald 
73x53. 160 pp. Paris, Povolozky & Cie., 13, Rue Bonaparte. 

Casson (Stanley). Rupert Brooke and Skyros. Il. by Phyliis 
Gardner. 8x6. 37 pp. Elkin Mathews, 6/- n. 

James (Capt. N. G. Brett), My Term Off. 83x54. 216 pp. Allen & 
Unwin, 106 n. 

London and Middlesex Archzological Society Transactions. New 


Series. Vol. IV. Part III. 9x54. 87 pp. Bishopsgate Institute, 4/. 


Salter (H. E.). The Historic Names of the Streets and Lanes of 
Oxford intra Muros 83x6 26 pp., Map Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 356 n 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Bok (Edward). An Autobiography. Introd. by Lord Norilieliffe. 


9x5j. 318 pp., il. Thornton Butterworth, 21/- n. 

Faure (Elie). Napoleon. 74x43. 274 pp. Paris, Cres, 6 [r. 

Newman (Sir George). Joln Keats, Apothecary and Poet. 9x5; 
36 pp. Sheffield, T. Booth (Friends’ Bookshop), 1/- n. 

Partridge (Frank). T. A. B.: a Memoir of Thomas Alinutt, second 
Earl Brassey 9x53. 273 pp.. il. Murray, 16/- n. 

HISTORY. 

Australia. Historical Records of Austvalia. Series III. Vol. I. Port 
Phillip, 1803-4; Tasmania, 1803-12. 83x52. 953 pp. Library Com. 
mittee of the Commonwealth Parliament. 

Hensman (E. W.). Loughborough during the Civil War. 83X93. 
31 pp. Loughborough, Echo Press, 1/6 n. 

Hurry (Jamieson B.). The Octocentenary of Reading Abbey, 
1121-1921. 103x7}. 101 pp., il. Stock. 10/6 n 

Lema (Marques de). Spain since 1815. 7Ax5. 7l pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 4/6 n. 

Owen (D. J.). History of pone. 9x53. 475 pp., il. Belfast and 
London, W. & G. Baird, 21/- 

WAR. 


Keane (Major G. J.) and Tomblings (Capt. D. G.). The African 


Native Medical Corps in the East African Campaign. Foreword 
by Sir R. T. Coryndon. 8x6. 6 pp., il. R. Clay & Sons, 
Brunswick Street, S.E. 1. 

Reckitt (Harold J.). V.R. 76: a French Military Hospital. 9x5} 
504 pp., il. Heinemann, 21 

Sedgwick (Lt.-Col. F. R.). The. Great War in 1914. 84x53. 186 pp.. 
maps, diags. Forster Groom, 15, Charing Cross, S.W., 10/6. 





REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 


Australia. Biographical Handbook and Record of Elections for the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. Third Issue. 94x64. 479 pp. 
Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Brissenden (Paul Frederick). The I. W. W.: a Study of American 
Syndicalism. 2nd Ed. (Studies in History, ‘Economics, and Public 
Law). 9x6. 438 pp. Columbia Univ. (P. S. King & Son), 16/-. 

Collection des Chefs-d’(cuvre Méconnus. Lettres du Temps de la 
Fronde. By Gui Patin. Introd. by André Thérive. 237 pp.— 
Lettres de Mme. de Maintenon a4 d’Aubigné et a Mme. des 
Ursins. Introd. by Gonzague Truc. 302 pp.—Amusements Sérieux 
et Comiques. By Charles Dufresny. Introd. by Jean Vic. 215 pp.— 
De Paris & Cythére. By Gérard de Nerval. Introd. by Henri 
Clouard. 187 pp.—Traité des Reliques, suivi de l’Excuse a 
Messieurs les Nicodémites. By Jean Calvin. Introd. by Albert 
Autin. 289 pp.—Lettres sur l’Education du Dauphin, suivies de 
Lettres au Maréchal de Bellefonds et au Roi. By Bossuet. Introd 
by E. Levesque. 9 pp.—Vie de Rancé. By Chateaubriand. 
Introd. by Julien Benda. 318 pp.—Ecrits et Lettres Politiques 
By Fénelon. Introd. by Ch. Urbain. 198 pp.—Mémoires. By 
Marguerite de Valois. Introd. by Paul Bonnefon. 265 pp.— 
Le Cardinal de Richelieu, sa Famille, son favori Bois-Robert. 
By Tallemant des Réaux. Introd. by Emile Magne. 220 pp.—Les 
Amours d’Alcidon. By Honoré d’Urfé. Introd. by Gustave 
Charlier. 328 pp.-—Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugéne. By Le Pére 
Bouhours. Introd. by René Radouant. 255 pp.—Lu Provengale, 
suivie de la Satire contre les Maris. By J. Fr. Regnard. Introd. 
by Edmond Pilon. 208 pp.—Mademoiselle Justine de Liron. By 
E. J. Delécluze. Introd. by Marcelle Tinayre. 192 pp. 74x5b. 
Paris, Bossard, 12 fr. each. 

Conrad (Joseph). Tales of Unrest. 8x53. 302 pp. 
Fisher Unwin, 86 n. 

Corwin (Edward S.). The Constitution and what it means To-day. 
2nd Ed. 7jx5. 140 pp. Princeton Univ. Press (Milford), 6/6 n. 
D’Arcy-irvine (Gerard regen Poems. 63x43. 169 pp. 

ition. Nisbet, } 

Emery (G. F.). Sieemtens and Administrators : 
Liabilities, 3rd Ed. 174x5. 


3rd Impression. 


Enlarged 


their Functions and 

136 pp. Effingham Wilson, 2/6 n. 

Henley (Wiliiam 3 4 4 ed. Lyra Heroica: a Book of Verse for 
Boys (Works, Vol. V.). 8x54. 370 pp. Macmillan, 12/- n 

Holland (Sir Thomas Erskine). Letters to ‘‘The Times” 
fil Neutrality (1881-1920). 3rd@ Ed. 83x5?. 222 pp. 

7 

Quaglere (Guido de). Storia della Filosofia. 
Greca (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna). 2nd Enlarged Ed. 2 vols. 
8x5. 276, 304 pp. Bari, Laterza, 30 lire. 

World’s Classics. Pocket Edition. English Prose. Vol. I. Wycliffe 


to Clarendon. 605 Vol. II. Milt to G . 63 pp. x33. 
Milford, 2/6 n. por ta ee ae — 
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THE CITY EQUITABLE FIRE | 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


FIRE PREMIUMS CROSS TWO MILLION MaRK. DIVIDEND RalIsED 
TO 10s. PER SHARE. 

THE 12th Annual General Meeting of the City Equitable Fire 

insurance Company, Ltd., was held on the 2nd inst. at Win- 

chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Gerard Lee Bevan, 

the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. J. Witts) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—Ii suppose you will take 
the Report and Accounts as read.—(Agreed.) 

During the year under review, I am sorry to say, we have 
lost one of our most valuable colleagues, Mr. C. T. Barclay, who 
died only a few weeks ago. Bearing a name held in universal 
esteem, his singular charm and simplicity of manner, wedded to 
his high integrity, endeared him to everyone with whom he came 
in contact. Enemies he had none; of friends a multitude. We 
shall all miss his wise counsel and experience, while for myself 
lL am deprived of a friendship dating back to earliest boyhood, 
which had only grown stronger with the passing years. | 

As I am on the subject of the Company’s personnel, I should 
like to take this opportunity of bearing testimony once more to 
the efficiency of our management, and, on behalf both of the 
Directors and yourselves, to thank Mr. Mansell and all the 
members of his staff for their unwearying efforts in promoting | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the success of the Company. 
Now to come to our accounts. 
section of the business. 


I will begin with the Marine 
Our premium income shows little 


change. The year has been marked by three distinguishing 
features. The first is the unusual number of total losses. The 


great majority of these occurred in the latter part of the year. 
During the war, mine-laying played an important réle in the 
operations of the Navy, but no less remarkable than the science 
with which those mines were dotted about the world’s trade 


routes, was the skill and rapidity with which the sea was cleared | 


of them after the declaration of the Armistice. 
indeed to have completely disappeared. Then a strange thing 
happened. Vessel after vessel sailing, I am happy to say, under 
a foreign flag, set out gaily in quest of adventure, and such was 
their genius for discovery that within a few days, or even hours, 
of weighing anchor they lit upon one of these long-lost mines. 
The epidemic now seems to be on the wane, and I hope we shall 
not hear much more of them. 

The second feature to which attention has frequently been 
called is the extraordinary increase of pilferage. In some places 
it would hardly be too much to say that a regular toll has been 
taken of all goods leaving or entering port. When you come to 
think of it, this is not altogether unnatural. In the autumn of 
1914 the reign of reason made way for a reign of violence, and 
possession became the right of the strongest. Habits thus 
acquired are not easily shaken off. One of the after-effects of 
the war has been to throw up to the surface the more turbulent 
and extremist elements of society, and it is only with time that 
these will sink back to their proper level again. But in the long 
run public opinion governs, and the dominant characteristic 
which we possess in common with the greatest of ancient empires 
—I mean the respect for law—will surcly and gradually reassert 
itself. 

Lastly, we have to note excessive competition, During the war 
period the intensive movement of a slowly vanishing mercantile 
marine, coupled with the st:pendous rise in the value of hulls 
and cargoes, created an altogether exceptional demand for 
underwriting. The tide has now set in the opposite direction. 
Supply has outrun demand, and a great deal of business has been 
written at unprofitable rates. Could some check be put on this 
by closer co-operation? In Fire business a Committee composed 
of representatives of the leading Offices meets at regular inter- 
vals to discuss tariffs and other matters, and I ask myself 
whether a similar body might not be constituted for the handling 
of the Marine side of their business. It is a complex question, 
but it is worth consideration. 

We now come to our Fire Account. This, of course, is the 
mainstay of our business, and I am sure you will agree with me 
that we have every reason to be proud of the way in which our 
premium income has grown. (Applause.) This year it has taken 
another big stride forward. For the first time it passes the 
£2,000,000 mark—the actual figure is £2,071,000—and this has 
been achieved, let me emphasize, without any departure from 
our usual practice, viz., to confine ourselves exclusively to 
treaties with Companies of the highest standing. From now on 
declining values may lessen the volume of some of our treaties, 
but as against this you have to bear in mind that it was only last 
year that we embarked on American business—that it cuts a 
very small figure in this year’s accounts, but is bound to expand, 
and largely expand, in future years. It is the knowledge of this 
fact which has led us to take certain steps to safeguard and 
assist us in the extension of our operations. In recent years a 
number of new companies have been created to transact re- 
insurance business, in most cases with a comparatively small 
paid-up capital. Acting separately it will be very uphill work 
for them to obtain good business, but pulling together, and in 


They seemed 


conjunction with a well-established concern like our own, there 
is no reason why they should not be able to build up a sound, 
well-spread, premium income. It is the old story of the faggots. 
A single twig is easily snapped, but several o: them bound 
together may become a really powerful weapon. We have given 
long and earnest consideration as to how to carry out our ideas, 
and we finally came to the conclusion that the only method of 
doing so would be to form a holding Company. 

We have therefore registered an independent Company 
under the title of the City Equitable Associated, Ltd., with an 
authorised capital of 1,000,000 8 per cent. Participating Prefer- 
cnee Shares of £1 each, and 100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
£1,100,000 in all. As regards the latter, the great majority of 
them will be retained by the City Equitable itself. The Prefer- 
ence Shares will be entitled in the first place to a fixed dividend 
of 8 per cent., which will be guaranteed by our own Company, 
the City Equitable. After payment of this dividend, the 
Ordinary Shares will rank next for an amount equal to the 
amount distributed in any one year to meet the fixed dividend 
on the Preference Shares, vhile any surplus that may eventually 
be distributed in excess of this figure will be divided in equal 
moieties between the Preference and Ordinary Shares. The 
Preference Shares are being offered to the shaveholders in 
certain other Companies in lieu of their existing holdings, and 
I may say that the exchange is based upon the value of the free 
assets of the said Companies. 

These assets, of course, are mainly invested in interest 
bearing securities, and the Companies which in this manner fall 
under the wegis of the City Equitable will be conducted on lines 
identical with those which have hitherto guided us, viz., to put 
back to reserves the bulk of any underwriting profits which the 
Companies may make, and to distribute by way of dividend a 
sum, roughly speaking, equivalent to the interest received from 
invested funds. This interest, therefore, will be paid out in 
dividends by the operating Companies, and the holding Company 
will receive them and will utilise them in the first instance for 
the payment of the fixed dividend of 8 per cent. on the Partici- 
pating Preference Shares. No surplus is likely to be available 
for the Ordinary’ Shares in the first two or three years of the 
holding Company’s existence, but you will readily appreciate 
that the City Equitable possesses in them a very valuable 
reversion. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, there are only two or three 
points that call for comment. As regards the ‘“ Reserve for 
Income and Corporation Profits Taxes and Excess Profits Duty,”’ 
we have set aside fairly liberal amounts in previous years; we 
have therefore been advised that we need only add £25,000 to 
this fund for the past year. We have also provided £30,000 for 
** Depreciation of Funds.’’ This amount is in addition to any 
losses actually realized on the sale of investments, which have 
been deducted from our dividend account. 








On the assets side of the balance-sheet two new items appear 
under the heading of ‘‘ Investments,’’ viz., ‘‘ U.S.A. Govern- 
| ment, Municipal, and Railway Securities,” and ‘‘ Insurance 
| Companies’ Shares.’ I need say no more about the Insurance 
| Companies’ Shares, because they have been acquired in pur- 
| suance of the policy I have already outlined to you. As to our 

holdings in America, these almost, if not all of them, consist of 
| short-dated Government and Municipal securities, and they 
| represent the beginnings of a fund deposited as a reserve against 
| our business on the other side of the water and destined to 
| assume much larger proportions in future years. 
| As regard ‘‘ Loans,’’ they are mostly terminable at call. 
We like to utilise a certain portion of our funds in this way, but 
if the figure is exceptionally high this year, this is due solely to 
the expectation of having to make heavy remittances to America 
in the near future, and next year you will undoubtedly see a 
reduction under the headings of “ Loans ’’ and a corresponding 
increase in “ American Investments.” 

Summing up the year’s results, we transfer to Profit and 
Loss Account :— 


From the Fire Account £76,992 
From the Marine Account £130,079 
| From the Investment Account £73,507 


making, with last year’s carry-forward of £6,118, a grand total 
of £286,754 to deal with. 

After making the necessary deductions for taxation, and 
allowing for depreciation of funds and Directors’ fees, the 
resultant balance is £228,333. We have increased our dividend 
by 6d. a share on the Preference Shares and 2s. a share on the 
Ordinary Shares, making 2s. 6d. on the Preference and 10s. per 
share on the Ordinary Shares for the year. These dividends 
absorb £52,500. We remain with a sum in hand of £175,833. 
Practically all of this your Directors have decided to employ in 
strengthening the Fire Reserve, so they have transferred 
£172,000 to this fund, leaving £3,833 to be carried forward. 

Banking and insurance are the twin bastions of modern 
finance—the two main forts that guard that mysterious citadel 
called “‘ credit.” Of their permanence there can ‘be no question, 
because they render services indispensable to any civilised com- 
munity; and, inasmuch as we are privileged to belong to one of 

these groups, it is our duty, as it will be our fixed and constant 
| endeavour, to play our part, relatively small though it may be, 
in @ manner not unworthy of the traditions of this great City. 
| (Applause. 


) 
The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was seconded by Sir Douglas Dawson, and 
carried unanimously. 
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Final Adjudicater—Mr. ANDREW MELROSE. 





THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE has been entrusted with the 


conduct of this well known competition. 


Papers relating to it with all particulars may be had on 
application, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, to 


THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE, 93/94, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND CENTURY LIFE. 


THE annual meeting of the Friends’ Provident sud Century 
Life Office was held on the 8th inst. at the Hotborn Restaurant, 
W.C. Mr. Alfred Holmes, the Chairman, who presided, said 
that after the remarkable advance in new business from 
a quarter of a million in 1917 to three-quarters of a million in 
1918, and further, to 1} millions in 1919, it wag perhaps not 
surprising that there was a slight decrease in 1920, though the 
large total of £1,331,000 showed that the enormous increase in 
1919 was not due to exceptional circumstances, but marked the 
entrance of the office upon a new era, and placed it in the ranks 
of the larger offices. A feature of the new business figures wag 
the returning populavity of the with-profit assurance One 
million pounds had been effected under with-profit tables, and 
only one-third of a million under without-profit tables. Having 
referred to the stringency of the methods of valuation adopted 
by the Friends’ Provident, the Chairman went on to say that 
the outstanding feature of the past year’s experience had been 
the favourable mortality experience. During 1920 the claims 
paid amounted to only 49 per cent. of the sum for which pro- 
vision had been made in the reserve, according to the mortality 
tables from which the valuation of the liabilities of the office 
was based. Needless to say, a large profit had accrued from this 
life mortality experience. The matter of expenditure was one 
which had given the directors anxiety, and their experience in 
this respect, judging from a perusal of the reports of other 
companies, was a general one. It was to be hoped, however, 
that the highest point had now been reached, although no doubt 
this problem would be a real one for some tim2 to come. The 
care of the invested funds had given the board anxiety during 
1920. The board had foreseen ihe likelihood of severe deprecia- 
tion at the time that the bonus declaration was made a year ago, 
and largely on that account there was carried forward an 
undivided surplus of £87,000. The membezs would no doubt be 
interested in having a short review of the progress which had 
been achieved since a policy of expansiow was commenced about 
three years ago. Since 1917 the premium income had increased 
from £197,009 to £325,000 by steady accretions of over £40,000 
per annum. During the previous ten years the premium income 
had increased by only £17,000. Disregarding depreciations, the 
funds had been augmented during the past three years by 
£407,000, or an average of, say, £135,000 per anrum, while in 
ihe previous ten years the total advance was only £426,000, or 
an average of, say,. £45,000 per annum. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, appiy 
Yhe Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees: 
Sir George Newman, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
The Marchioness of salisbury. 
The Viscount Astor. 
The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, LL.D. 
Principal: 
Miss Hilda Walton (Oxi., Fin. Hon. Sch, 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss M. H. Spalding (Dartford and Anstey Physical ‘Ti 
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PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School tor Girls. 
tiouse in yrounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Netp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. ‘Tripos (Camb.) 
Prospectus on application. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES—WE ‘ TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 

List free, or send garments for estimate. Dept. N., LONDON 
LURNING CO., 97, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E. 5. 


ARGAINS IN WRITING AND TYPING PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, CARDS, &c. Clearance sale discount. Send post 
card for samples.—Charles Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor-street, E.C. 4. 
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